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THE FEUARDENT-CESNOLA CONTROVERSY. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sik: I read, in an interview with Gen. di Cesnola concerning 
my recent criticisms, that the well-known statue of Aphrodite 
and Eros, of which we find no description in Cesnola's 
‘*Cyprus,” was found at Golgoi. I take this statement for 
granted and I desire to say that I was mistaken in affirming that 
no Greek Venus was found at Golgoi. As my aim is truth and 
fairness I hasten to recognize my error on this incidental point 
in my article. 

In relation to the material charges I have made, I have only 
to affirm anew what I have said, for they are only contradicted 
by a general denial without details, except in regard to the 
mirror of the Cyprus statuette of which Gen. di Cesnola and Mr. 
Baillard, the Museum repairer, have spoken more freely. 

On May 17th, Mr. Baillard tells me: That the mirror had been 
carved some months ago over some lines which were not considered 
sufficiently apparent. Now he denies having made the state- 
ment. 

On May atst, General di Cesnola informs me by letter signed 
by Mr. Savage: That on the statuette being washed and cleaned 
the mirror appeared clearer than before. 

On August 5th, Mr. Baillard tells a World reporter: The 
mirror was perfectly plain when it was given into his hands. 

On August 8th, Mr. Baillard informs a Tribune reporter: /x 
cleaning a small statuette, a disk appeared which had not before 
been remarked, and when I showed it to the director he said it was 
a mirror. But the cleaning revealed the mirror. 

I avow my entire inability to make these statements agree, or 
to determine how a mirror that was “ perfectly plain’’ was ‘‘re- 
vealed by cleaning,” and ‘‘ appeared clearer than before’’ (with- 
out speaking of the carving over some lines). No more can I 
understand how an object in high relief, covered with ‘‘ crust” 
which would make a large lump, would pass unnoticed by 
every one on a statuette which had been studied during many 
years, which had been cleaned already, which had been photo- 
graphed, from which many drawings had been made, and 
which, if Doell, is to be believed, had been already repaired by 
having two feet (very large and clumsy ones for a Venus) joined 
to itin Cyprus. The comparison given of an inscription being 
discovered lately by cleaning an object of the collection will 
hardly convince anybody that the mirror was revealed also by 
cleaning. Dust might hide an inscription, while the ‘‘ crust” 
said to have covered the mirror carved in relief would have made 
the spot too conspicuous to escape notice, 

The antiquity of this mirror of recent revelation must be 
decided by an examination of the object itself, by either anti- 
quarians or persons accustomed to stone-carving. The shape it 
bears, the undercut work round its edge, its state of preserva- 
tion when compared with the rest of the statuette, the recent 
carving of the stone on that side of the statuette, which modern 
work has been carried on as far as the first fold of the dress in 
front—all these points will, I feel certain, prove that its antiquity 
dates from the time of its said discovery, A.D. 1879. 

I will not take the trouble of discussing that portion of General 
di Cesnola’s remarks which is entirely personal, as the news- 
papers have already appreciated the want of taste, decency and 
veracity displayed therein. I must consider such replies to be a 
flank movement poorly made so as to confuse the question. 

In conclusion, I must insist on the evident and misconceived 
idea of ‘‘ beautifying”’ the collection of antiques in the Museum 
as proceeding from the Director. In examining the bronzes it 
will be seen that many of them have been covered with a ‘‘ false 
patina” after they were cleaned, so, although they may look 
pretty to the public with their modern green color, to the archz- 
ologist they appear at first sight to be forgeries. To say the 
least, itis curious for a museum to try to make antiques appear 
as if they were imitations, GASTON L. FEUARDENT. 


NEw York, Aug. 18, 1880. 


It would have been gratifying to have given, in addi- 
tion to the above, some authoritative statement from 
General di Cesnola in regard to the serious charges 
brought against him by Mr. Feuardent. We wrote to 
him offering him the use of our columns for that pur- 
pose ; but so far he has contented himself with sim- 
ply acknowledging the receipt of our note and thanking 
us for the attention. Perhaps that is all that might be 
expected under the circumstances. General di Cesnola’s 
simple denial now is, of course, of no more value than 
it was when it first appeared in Mr. Feuardent’s arti- 
cle in our columns last month. The question resolves 
itself into one of veracity between the two gentlemen, 
and this can only be decided to the satisfaction of the 
public by a fair investigation. We do not think that 
the trustees, who, in a measure, are themselves on trial 
—for they are responsible to the public for the safe 
keeping of the collection—should appear as judges in 
the matter. Disinterested persons outs¢de the board, 
whose selection should be approved by both parties to 
the controversy, should decide the question. It would 
be fitting, too, that the city be represented in the in- 
quiry, for it is the city which has supplied the money— 
$60,000 in two years—for ‘‘ furnishing and arranging”’ 
the collections of the Museum. This money, if Mr. 
Feuardent’s story be true, has in part, at least, been 
grossly misapplied. The personalities with which the 
subject has been somewhat clouded by partisan writers 
in the newspapers should not be allowed to obscure the 


point at issue. Whatever disgrace may attach to Mr. 
Feuardent for being ‘‘a mere dealer’ or honor to 
General di Cesnola for being ‘‘ the director’ cannot 
possibly affect the question of fact. General di Ces- 
nola either has tampered with the antiquities he has sold 
to the Museum or he has not done so. The truth in 
the matter can easily be arrived at.. An investigation 
by disinterested experts is all that is necessary. Let us 
have it at once. 





CASTS FOR THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 





COMMENTING on the offer made to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art to furnish the Museum, not only with a 
complete set of casts from all the principal collections 
of sculpture in the world, but with moulds for casting 
duplicates, provided money shall be contributed to pay 
for the work and material, The American Architect 
vigorously urges its prompt’ acceptance. We cordially 
second its call. Such a set of casts as this, we have 
often intimated, would be incalculably more valuable to 
the Museum for educational purposes than the two Ces- 
nola collections of Cyprian antiquities and the Avery 
porcelains combined. - Our contemporary will pardon 
us, however, for correcting it in its statement of some 
of the reasons why this valuable offer should be accept- 
ed at once. The American Architect says : 

‘It is well known that the marble antiques which fill the great 
galleries.of Europe are steadily deteriogating under the com- 
bined influences of the acid vapors which load the atmosphere 
of modern cities, and the dusting which is necessary to keep them 
cl_an, so that within a year or two the authorities of the British 
Museum have been compelled to shut up some of their bas- 
reliefs in glass cases, and to varnish others with silicates, in order 
to prevent their total ruin. As it is, the casts now made are in- 
Serior to the ones taken twenty years ago, and those of twenty years 
hence will be still worse, so that not a moment should be lost in 
securing a collection of moulds before the exquisite texture and 
surface of the original has been further attacked.” 

The italics are our own. The statuary in the Museum 
is never dusted, in the usual sense of the word ; the par- 
ticles of accumulated dust are removed by means of 
hand bellows. Casts now made probably are of in- 
ferior to the ones taken twenty years ago, because it is 
not customary to take a mould more than once, and that 
serves for all the casts needed for all time to come. 


ENGLISH LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 





IN an article on *‘ Modern English Landscape-Paint- 
ing,’’ in The Nineteenth Century, Alfred W. Hunt 
shows the change which has taken place in: the style 
and in the subjects of English landscapists’ work, ‘* the 
breaking away from traditional methods of arrange- 
ment, the effort to make a little less abstraction and 
generalization do for us, and to deal with a few more 
complexities of beautiful fact, until we have arrived at 
the notion that we can almost give all the touch of any 
given scene.’’ One of the many reasons why this is 
impossible of attainment, however, he shows to be the 
impossibility of reproducing in art the union which 
subsists in nature between color and light. He 
points out that this impossibility shows itself at once 
when an artist seeks not so much for subjects which 
will bear witness to his dexterity in evading it, as for 
those which will express his sympathy. with nature at 
the cost of technica] imperfection, or rather of evident 
defeat ; that such an artist’s sympathy will lead him 
to invent for himself forms of artistic expression—such 
expression by means of design answering in his work 
to the story or incidents in the figure-painter’s ; but 
differing, so far as it demands the re-casting in harmo- 
nized form of the whole subject. English landscapists, 
he says, are feeling their way through unflinching 
study to the expression of new truths ; and as nature is 
a brightly and richly colored thing, their wider study 
has forced them to wrestle with more and more diffi- 
cult truths. That there should be defeat, confusion, 
and apparent retrocession he regards as_ inevitable. 
Only recently, he admits, has a glimpse of the full 
scope of landscape art which was gained by the genius 
of one man—he means Turner—become the common 
property of his countrymen of to-day and it is hardly 
yet perceived how great an equipment of gifts is re- 
quired to enable anyone to follow in the footsteps of 
that master and possess himself of any portion of the 
fair land which his eyes discovered. 





THE DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY of Baltimore shows 
commendable enterprise in its offer of money prizes for 
designs for portiéres, plaques, tiles, and dinner, Christ- 








mas, and business cards. The conditions of the com- 
petition, which is open to all, are fully given in the 
Society's announcement in our advertising columns. 


A QUESTION OF COLORS. 





PROMINENT artists in Engiand, with Mr. Holman 
Hunt at their head, charge the material makers with 
carelessness as to their colors. We donot hear of much 
complaint from the artists in this country as to the 
quality of their materials. Some, it is true, object to the 
use of poppy oil for tube colors, and we understand that 
Messrs. F. W. Devoe & Co. have met this objection in 
some cases by producing special tubes of color made 
solvent by linseed oil. The chief drawback to the use 
of the latter is that it soon dries up the color in the 
tube, while poppy oil keeps the color moist for a long 
time. This objection, with professional artists, however, 
can hardly be considered a valid one, for if their pictures 
will sell at all, it would surely pay them to buy a few 
extra tubes of color, to insure their. being in the desired 
condition, and if necessary they can throw away what 
remains of the pigments after the painting. Rapid 
workers, who prefer their colors prepared with linseed 
oil, will probably do this. The deliberate painter, how- 
ever, who works a long time to complete a single stage 
of his picture, will continue to use the colors prepared 
with poppy oil, and will much prefer them. An objec- 
tion urged against the preparation of ‘‘ permanent 
white”’ in linseed oil is that it will not keep its purity 
after painting, but will turn yellowish. Mr. Seymour 
J. Guy, who has his colors prepared for him in tube 
with linseed oil, does not entertain this objection. He 
says that the white becomes yellowish, but believes it 
will resume its original purity by the canvas upon which 
it is used being exposed to the sun. It must be re- 
membered, however, that Mr. Guy generally paints 
candle-light effects, and has little use for pure white. 











Wp Dote Book. 


NE of the most curious and 
striking examples of Japan- 
ese pictorial art ever seen 
in this country has lately 
reached New York. It is 
indeed “‘ sui generis,’’ being 
nothing less than a portrait, 
nearly: life-size, painted on 
silk, of Miss Clara Morris, 
who is represented in the full 

Japanese costume of a lady of rank. Some time ago 

the distinguished artist who executed it—who is a kind 

of Mongolian Bonnat—being ambitious to have his skill 
recognized in this country, asked Mr. Yoshida, the Jap- 
anese Minister at Washington, to send him a photo- 
graph of the most eminent American actress, so that 
he might paint her portrait. Mr. Yoshida sent him one 
of Miss Morris as Camille. In that rdle, it may be re- 
membered, the lady wears a flowing*blonde wig. The 
artist must have been not a little embarrassed in having 
to represent such an unfamiliar coiffure ; for in Japan 
there is no blonde hair, and it is ‘* de rigueur’’ to dress 
the blue-black tresses of the native fair ones in that 
stiff and freely-pomatumed style peculiar to the far 





Orient. He has overcome the difficulty with much skill, * 


however, and has produced an American woman's head 
on a Japanese woman's body with charming incongru- 
ity. The face is faithfully modelled after the photo- 
graph, and the flesh-tints possess a degree of trans- 
parency which would be greatly admired by those of 
my readers who paint on silk, and who therefore know 
the technical difficulties of such work. The skill 
shown in the management of color throughout, indeed, 
is wonderful. The artist evidently has been alittle em- 
barrassed in coping with the difficulty of representing 
Miss Morris with the ‘‘ three-quarter face’’ of the pho- 
tograph, and a little stiffness in the pose is the conse- 
quence. The body, too, has a slightly ‘‘ tipped- 
forward ’’ tendency, after the fashion of some of the 
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figures we see outside the cigar-stores. But the work 
on the whole is admirably done. Certainly there is no 
painter on silk in this country who could equal it for 


beauty of finish and general technical excellence. 


* 
* * 


THE following merited tribute to an American 
artist reaches me from one of his numerous ad- 
mirers abroad : 

DUVENECK. 

*Mid western wilds the Indian camp-fires burned, 
And threw upon his cradle light and shade ; 
Upon his brow in eastern lands is laid 

A crown of laurel well and bravely earned. 

His faithful scholars joyously aspire 
The will of their young leader well to do; 

With pride they deem themselves the happy few, 

Who light their torches at his sacred fire. 

If minds there be to grieve that Art no more 
Holds reign supreme within the hearts of men, 

And that times present are not those of yore, 

*Tis that this spirit dwells beyond their ken. 


* 
” * 


IT is rather discouraging to note that after all the dis- 
cussion in the newspapers and elsewhere as to the pro- 
per site for the Egyptian obelisk, it has been decided 
at last to adopt the original idea of erecting the mono- 
lith upon a mound in "Central Park. It will be neces- 
sary to slice away the top of the mound to make a place 
for the foundation, and cut down the trees which would 
obscure the‘view. When all this has been done, we may 
congratulate ourselves on having made about as bad a 
use of the treasure as could well have been devised. 
To have erected the obelisk in front of Mr. Vanderbilt's 
palace in Fifth Avenue and have used it as a hitching- 
post would not have been worse. It does really seem 
surprising that at least one of the gentlemen who was 
on the committee to select the site, and who certainly 
must be aware of the folly that has been committed, 
could have assented to it. It has been hinted that Mr. 
Vanderbilt was in favor of the site, and ‘* hinc illze 
lachryme.’’ Rich patrons of art are, too often, alas! 
more enterprising than cultivated. When the Romans 
razed to the ground the beautiful city of Corinth, their 
general, Mummius, sent home the priceless art treasures 
of which he had despoiled the Greeks, and gave orders 
that if the soldiers broke any of the statues in removing 
them they would have to provide new ones. It is said 
that a certain New York patron of art, while a Park 
Commissioner, wanted to have all the statues in the 
Central Park whitewashed. Now, to humor another 
New York patron of art, the noble gift to the city from 
the Khédive of Egypt is to be stuck on a mound like a 
tomb-stone in a cemetery. The monolith which for 
thousands of years has stood a monument to the ancient 
greatness of the land of the Pharaohs is removed at 
great cost across the Atlantic, to serve at last as a 
monument to American ignorance and bad taste. 


* 
* * 


BONNAT’S portrait of John Taylor Johnston is now 
on exhibition at Petit’s, on the Place Castiglione, Paris, 
preparatory to being shipped to New York City to hang 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


* 
* * 


As an illustration of the convenience of knowing how 
to use the pencil, William Walker in his ‘‘ Handbook 
of Drawing”’ relates an anecdote of Atkinson, the Rus- 
sian traveller. The latter, having neglected to get his 
lunch before going out into the Welsh mountains one 
day, began to feel faint for want of food, and stopping 
at a cottage, asked for some tea. The good woman 
of the house did not understand him, and was by no 
means civil, for his approach had set the dogs barking 
and had scared away a number of her fowls. ‘‘ Dim 
Sasenach”’ (‘‘ No English’’) was all the reply he could 
get from her, and he was about retiring, when he be- 
thought himself of his pocket sketch-book. He whip- 
ped it out, quickly drew a steaming tea-pot and a cup 
and saucer, and showed it to the unwilling dame, who, 
recognizing his want, opened wide the door, invited him 
to a seat in the cottage, and soon he was enjoying not 
only his cup of tea, but a hearty meal of eggs and grid- 
dle-cakes, the desire for which he had, in like manner, 
indicated by the use of his pencil. This is a good story, 
but it might be added that, in order to succeed with 
the experiment, it is sometimes necessary that the 
drawings shall either be very accurate or that mine 
hostess shall have a clearer perception of the mo- 
tive of the artist than in the oft-quoted case of the Eng- 
lish tourist in France, who, wanting some mushrooms, 
and not being able to pronounce the rather difficult 
French equivalent for the word, took out his pencil and 


drew one on a piece of paper. Mine hostess expressed 
her entire comprehension of the tourist’s need, left the 
room, and soon returned with—an umbrella ! 


x 
* * 


A STATUE in honor of the captors of Major André is 
to be erected by the residents of Tarrytown-on-the 
Hudson. The design has not yet been selected, but it 
is understood that the commission for executing the 
statue, which is to be in bronze, has been given to Mr. 
Maurice J. Power, and several artists in his foundry 
have put their heads together to create a work which 
shall be worthy of the subject. Messrs. Rickett, Rich- 
ards, and Theodore Bauer have devoted their talents 
to it, aided by Mr. O'Donovan. Mr. Macdonald, who 
is a standing candidate for the execution of public mon- 
uments, comes in on his own account and hopes to 
carry off the prize. With the sublime confidence of 
irresponsible genius, he had dashed off his statue and 
had it ready, cast in plaster and nicely bronzed, before 
the consulting artists had seriously set to work. 


a 
cs * 


THE New York Times tells how Mr. Wyatt 
Eaton, the artist, was ejected by a policeman from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, ‘* with unwarrantable 
rudeness,’’ for ‘‘taking a note of something that 
pleased his fancy.’’ When it became known who he 
was, the officials were profuse in their apologies. But it 
appeared that the attendant who gave Mr. Eaton into 
custody was acting under a rule of the Museum which 
forbids the copying of any objects in the place. This 
rule, however, if it existed, was not enforced previous 
to the controversy between General di Cesnola and Mr. 
Feuardent, resulting in the appearance of the illus- 
trated article in THE ART AMATEUR Jast month, charg- 
ing that certain objects in the Cyprian collection had 
been tampered with. The suspicion that this contro- 
versy had something to do with the enforcement of the 
prohibition would seem to be confirmed by the fact 
that after the ejectment of Mr. Eaton, another artist 
went to the Museum to make some notes, and had a 
peculiar experience. Warned by the latter's fate, he 


inquired of Mr. Savage, the assistant superintendent : 
‘““Is there any objection to making sketches of any- 


thing in the Cesnola collection?’ Mr. Savage's reply . 


was: ‘* Mr. Cesnola does not wish any sketches made 
in the interest of Feuardent. For any other purpose 
we should be very glad to have them made.’’ What 
right, the public would like to know, has General di 
Cesnola to discriminate against Mr. Feuardent or any 
one else? The impression is, that the General having 
been paid in cash (on account) about $100,000 for the 
collection, it is no longer his. From the incident just 
related, however, it would seem that he still regards it 
as his private property. Can it be that there are other 
Cyprian statuettes which the General might find it dis- 
agreeable for Mr. Feuardent to scrutinize too closely ? 
Such a discrimination against that gentleman certainly 
tends to convey this impression. 


oa 
* * 


COLONEL J, EDWARDS CLARK, chief of the Bureau 
of Education, tells me that five years ago there was 
only one important set of plaster casts of the antique in 
this country—that at the-Corcoran Gallery. Now there 
aré. many sets. Next in importance to the Corcoran 
collection and that of the Boston Museum of Art, come 
the Peabody Institute and the Amherst College collec- 
tions; then those of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, the National Academy of Design, the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, the Illinois Industrial University, 
the San Francisco Art Association and the Cooper In- 
stitute. Fifteen thousand dollars was donated to the 
Peabody Institute to begin an art collection, and this, 
which consists chiefly of casts, is now being arranged. 
A third of the sum named has been spent in the pur- 
chase of a replica of Barbedienne’s reduced repetition in 
bronze of the Ghiberti doors of the Baptistery of 
Florence. This copy of Ghiberti’s masterpiece is a 
treasure of which Baltimore has reason to be proud. 
Prince Demidoff, it is said, paid $20,000 for Barbe- 
dienne’s first copy. 

x * 

A HANDSOME vase, by Professor Lycett, which is on 
exhibition at Davis Collamore & Co.’s, is one of the larg- 
est and most important pieces of under-glaze painting 
that has been done in Americaon American ware. The 
ground is a delicate blue, with poppies on one side and 
hollyhocks on the other. The dark stalks of the flow- 
ers, with appropriate shrubbery, give proper strength 
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in color and suggestion to the base of the vase. <A 
graceful wreath of convolvulus decorates the lid.. I 
should have liked more contrast between the flowers 
and the background, and the size of the object would 
have permitted, perhaps, of greater freedom in handling ; 
but when it is remembered that the work is on an un- 
usual scale, and was completed in a single firing, I can 
only express admiration for the professor's skill and the 
hope that he will soon present a companion vase. 


* 
* * 


THE proposed exhibition at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts of recent works of American artists 
abroad will probably be the most interesting event of 
the coming season. Such names as Duveneck, David 
Neal, Tobias Rosenfeld, Frederick Bridgeman, Sargent, 
Bacon, Mosler, and, last but not least, the fortunate 
Picknell, suggest a wealth of American talent. 


* 
* * 


A VALUABLE feature of the September number of 
Scribner’s Magazine is the initial instalment of a life of 
Jean Frangois Millet, the French painter and peasant. 
This, the first biography of the great artist, is by the 
late Alfred Sensier, his intimate friend. The manu- 
script has been edited by M. Paul Mantz, the art critic ; 
Helena De Kay Gilder has translated it into English, 
and her work is admirably done ; and Richard Watson 
Gilder, the accomplished managing editor of Scribner's, 
furnishes an appreciative introduction. It is worthy of 
note that the work is being published in this country be- 
fore it appears in France. When it is remembered that 
Rousseau and Diaz, the painters, and Barye, the sculp- 
tor, were close neighbors and intimate friends of Millet, 
and that Corot was a frequent guest at his table, one 
can imagine how much interest may attach to future 
chapters of Sensier’s narrative. It may be worth noting, 
by the way, that the M. Feuardent who is mentioned in 
the Scribner's article as Millet’s friend at Cherbourg 
is the father of the Jearned gentleman who appears in 
print as the antagonist. of General di Cesnola. The 
two families subsequently became connected by mar- 
riage, and so intimate was their friendship that it will be 
surprising if the name of Feuardent does not appear 
often in Sensier’s work. 

* * + 

PAUL RAJON’S etching of George Frederick Watts’s 
“* Dorothy,’’ a charming portrait of a fair-haired child, 
is alone worth the price of the August number of The 
Portfolio. The other etchings are also excellent. They 
are St. John’s College, Cambridge, by Toussaint—per- 
haps the most picturesque, as it certainly is one of the 
best executed, of the many views of the University which 
have appeared in the magazine-—and, on a single page, 
one of Barye’s lions, etched by A. Lurat, and, etched 
by the same artist, a lion and lioness, by J. F. Lewis. 

* " 

MENTION of the name of Barye—the great French- 
man whose superb bronzes in the New York Central 
Park and in the Corcoran Gallery are among the most 
precious pieces of statuary in this country—reminds 
me of an incident showing how little he is appreciated 
in England. A year or two agoa gentleman now in this 
country discovered in the store of Benson, a London 
clockmaker, several of Barye’s early bronzes, admirable 
works of art, and asked the prices. I forget how they 
were quoted ; but the salesman declared that he had 
had them for fifteen years, and that the visitor was the 
first person who had cared enough for them to take any 
notice of them. He eagerly sold my informant the lot 
at a very low figure, glad to be rid of such ‘* old stock,”’ 

+ * 

IT is currently reported in the American art colony 
in ‘Paris that M. Bouguereau is soon to lead to the altar 
a pretty young American artist with whom he often 
dined as her guest during the siege of Paris, when pro- 
visions were extremely scarce in the Observatory quar- 
ter, and the young lady's family alone was well sup- 
plied with a bountiful larder. M. Bouguereau is now 
in his fifty-sixth year. 

+ * 

A WELL-KNOWN New York picture-dealer, who is . 
singularly untruthful, lost one of his best customers a 
little while ago, by taking him mysteriously down into a 
cellar under his store, and showing him, as a particular 
favor, a new picture just from Paris, that he was un- 
packing as the visitor entered. The gentleman rec- 
ognized the picture as one that had long been in the city, 
and angrily left the premises to return no more forever. 

MONTEZUMA, 








ART STUDENT LIFE IN PARTS. 
GREAT dea! of advice is 
written every year to the 
young women artists of 
America upon a subject 
of surpassing interest to 
them all—that of going 
abroad to study. I have 
read acres upon acres of 
this advice, stretching 
over the whole newspaper 
press of our country, and 
I have been many times 
struck by its wholly un- 
practical nature, by its 
vague wabbling about the neighborhood 
of important facts, without actually 
touching upon them, and, above all, by 
the thoughtlessness with which it usu- 
ally encourages young women to the 
dangerous experiment of living and 
studying in Paris on the smallest possi- 
ble means. I have even seen the mini- 
mum given in such figures as would 
make the experienced stare with amaze- 
ment. Although this advice is already 
so abundant, I must add yet a little to 
it, by telling certain facts and giving 
certain figures that may help some 
young women to a clearer idea of what 
they do when they take upon them- 
selves the responsibility and anxieties 
of art study abroad upon scanty means. 
In no city in the world, probably, 
can one live more cheaply than in Paris, 
Depending upon that well-known fact, 
how many ambitious and hopeful stu- 
dents have gone abroad to untold suf- 
ferings of mind and physical privations 
that would wring the hearts of their 
unsuspecting friends at home! Not 
very long ago I knew a young girl who 
had Jeft her New England home with 
only one hundred and fifty dollars over 
and above her expenses to Paris. She 
came with the hope so common to stu- 
dents of making a modest living by 
copying in the Louvre and of pursuing 
her studies at the same time in some 
of the evening schools. She was not a 
good copyist (new-comers seldom are), 
and long before she could copy one of 
the popular Greuzes in a style to be 
looked at without derision her little 
stock of money was completely ex- 
hausted. With the Louvre overrun by 
professional copyists, svhose work, 
poor as it generally is, was bought by 
our own country people in preference 











from her pen. She was not like the curtailed fox in this 
matter, as much as it may seem, for she counted hunger 
and cold so little, as weighed against her tremendous 
ambition, that she made light of deprivation in writing 
for others, believing that, like herself, all women art 
students of America lived, not to eat, drink, and be 
filled, but to paint pictures. Her friends bought her 
daubs (with which they probably kindled their fires), 
and she was thus enabled to hang on by the teeth, as 
one might say,for a year longer. By that time she be- 
came an excellent copyist, and now no one is so happy 
and enthusiastic as she in advising everybody to starve 
awhile if need be, but to study abroad at all risks. 
Some trials do not end so happily as hers, however. But 
for the kindness of acyuaintances she would have died. 
Even with their kindness she would have languished, 
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at from $100 to $150 a year. By good judgment in 
making purchases, haunting second-hand shops and 
always offering less than is asked for an article, furni- 
ture enough to furnish such an apartment decently may 
be bought for $75. I know three lady artists who lived 
for two years with six cane-seat chairs, a chintz-covered 
packing-box for sofa, two or three pine tables covered 
from sight bv exquisite tapestry and bright shawls, a 
cheap bureau or two, three iron bedsteads, a dollar’s 
worth of cups and saucers, fifty cents’ worth of glass- 
ware, seventy-five cents’ worth of cutlery, and with 
pots, pans, kettles, and other such articles thrown 
in at only a trifle of added cost. With unbleached 
muslin curtains painted in graceful fantasies of leaf and 
flower by their own hands; pretty plaster casts, none 
costing more than five francs apiece, on mantel and 
bracket ; hanging baskets of Juxuriant 
foliage at the windows ; an abundance 
of books (I forgot to mention a three- 
dollar book-case), and the whole place 
running over with studies in crayon and 
oil, as well as here and there finished 
paintings—the temporary little home 
was a picture in itself, and many a gos- 
siping tea-party (each guest bringing 
her own teaspoon and napkin) gathered 
there to prove that there comes many 
a sunny high-light even upon the usu- 
ally sombre picture of poverty and am- 
bition struggling together. I may be 
permitted to say that these three ladies 
lived thus for seven hundred dollars a 
year for the three. They hired a 
** femme de ménage’’ for fifteen francs 
a month, to arrange their rooms and 
clear away the dinner and breakfast 
things. At noon they lunched lightly 
on bread and a bit of cold meat, at the 
studio. At night soup was brought 
them hot from a neighboring *‘ rdtis- 
serie,’’ as also were slices of juicy roast 
beef or a steaming chicken, when they 
chose such rather than the hasty chops 
and steaks they usually cooked for 
themselves. Their waxed floor was 
brightened every morning by the 
‘* femme de ménage,”’ and they needed 
no stoves. It must be added that such 
a manner of living is impossible for 
those who have little or no knowledge 
of French. The first and paramount 
business of every one who goes abroad 
to study on small means is to acquire 
a sufficient command of the language 
to deal cleverly with tradespeople and 
landlords, who know so well how to 
take advantage of a halting tongue and 
tardy ear. For that purpose a French 
**pension’’’ is the best thing, and I 
must warn all women art students 








to her melancholy daubs, she was soon 

reduced to direful straits. She would 

not call for help from home, where the 

fat of the land was the portion of her 

less ambitious and venturesome sisters, and so she 
grew more and more wan and spectral every day, 
till her appearance excited the suspicions of some of 
her acquaintances. With much clever plotting and 
strategy—for she would have died rather than send up 
signals of distress—it was discovered that the poor girl 
was living, or rather dying, on the sum of ten cents a 
day, which means less than state prison fare of bread 
and water. But the marvel of this story is to be told 
yet—the manner in which she earned the ten cents. She 
wrote newspaper letters which were accepted now and 
then, and paid for at the rate of five dollars apiece, by 
an acquaintance who edited a New England newspa- 
per, and it is more than suspected that a goodly portion 
of the stimulating advice to young artists now floating 
about in the obscure newspapers of our country came 


‘“*DECEIVED.”’ BY G. ST. LANNE, 


IN THE BORDEAUX EXUIBITION OF 1880. (skE PAGE 71.) 
perhaps even to death, at any rate into chronic invalid- 
ism, had she not really possessed a superior talent for 
her art, such as not one in a dozen possesses, and such 
as, indeed, is but a frail reed to depend upon in so 
mighty a venture. 

There are three ways by which women students may 
live economically in Paris, namely, in a‘‘ pension,”’ in a 
furnished room with meals at restaurants, or by two or 
three clubbing together and hiring a cheap unfurnished 
set of two or three rooms and kitchen, and doing the 
household labor themselves. The last of these plans 
can be made far the cheapest of the three, but requires 
considerable outlay at first and imposes a serious tax 
upon the time designed for study. In the studio neigh- 
borhood of Montmartre and the Latin Quarter a “‘ petit 
appartement "’ of three rooms and kitchen can be hired 


never to come abroad without money 

enough in hand to pay their *‘ pen- 

sion’’ at least six months in advance, 

as well as the twenty dollars a month 

required for study in most of the studios. In the 
matter of “‘pensions’’ there is wide choice. In 
certain ways of looking at it, Paris seems a city of 
“ pensions, ’' gaping for ‘‘pensionnaires.’’ Read 
James’s ‘* Bundle of Letters,”’ and you will have a pho- 
tographic likeness of the majority of them. In houses 
of that character board costs from eight to twenty 
francs a day, and one might dwell therein zons of time 
and never learn a word of French. Their object is not 
to teach French, however lavishly they advertise such 
intention. They exist only to entertain foreigners, and 
their jargon is often Babelesque, or quite as often 
wholly English. But there are other plainer establish- 
ments in various parts of the city, exclusively French, 
where a single woman may live for five or six francs a 
day. One of these ‘‘ pensions de famille,’’ that I can 
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thoroughly recommend for its good rooms, abundant 
and good living, and general splurge and effervescence 
of the French language, is one kept in Avenue Saint- 
Mandé, by Madame Boulanger, and inhabited princi- 
pally by wealthy French widows, whose conversation, 
however, unfortunately, like all French converse, is apt 
to take on a somewhat Rabelaisian tinge in the freedom 
of social intercourse. This ‘* pension de famille ’’ is so 
far away from the studios that, while enjoying superior 
advantages of fresh air and a quiet garden, it is accessi- 
ble from the city only by means of a street railway. 
There are others, however, of the same class always 
to be heard of by advertising in the Figaro. 

Many ladies avail themselves of a *‘ maison meublée,”’ 
or furnished hotel, in their quest for economy. In 
these houses rooms rent for forty-five francs a month and 
upward. Some of them are highly respectable, but for 
a stranger it would be difficult to discriminate between 
such and one of the many that are 


roast hare (?) costs him twenty cents; her decidedly 
more decent and reputable repast costs her perhaps ten, 
and therein is one of the few advantages her sex have 
over his in wrestling with adversity. 
MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT, 
** DECEIVED.” 

THE picture on page 70—‘‘ Deceived’’—is from a 
drawing by a rising young French artist, Georges St. 
Lanne, after his painting in the recent Bordeaux Exposi- 
tion of the Society of the Friends of Art. The girlish 
creature who rests her hand upon the chair for support 
has evidently been rudely awakened from a dream of 
love and happiness. The wraps thrown upon the chair, 
the envelope on the table, and the letter that has fluttered 
to the floor, show that she has just returned home, only 
to be smitten by a cold iarewell message from the de- 








frequently used for the temporary 
camping-ground of those illegal 
and ephemeral ménages_ which 
have a habit of dissolving at most 
inappropriate seasons and of airing 
the causes of their dissolution loud- 
ly in the corridor and on the land- 
ings. Those ‘* maisons meublées”’ 
on the left bank of the Seine, the 
of the renowned Quartier 
Latin, are ever to be avoided by 
any one with a repugnance—as all 
American women have—to the 
preternaturally pallid 
with vivid pomegranate lips, brows 
matted with raven or golden hair, 
miraculously — black-lashed 
eyes, who wind up and down their 
stairs. But on the other side of 
the river, upon the heights of 
Montmartre, there is one much 
affected by American and English 
women artists. It is a gloomy 
place, with doors like coffin-lids, 
with grim upholstery, sullen car- 
pets, and windows looking upon a 
well-like court, or out upon a dingy 
street of cheap *‘ crémeries,’’ ** cui- 
sines bourgeoises,”’ fruit-stalls, and 
petty cafés. Here have lived many 
generations of American students, 
some of them stil] in Paris, others 
now returned to our own country, 
students no more, but valiant fight- 
ers for the “‘ true’’ or the * 
according to the banner under 
which they have enlisted in the 
artistic army. Among these may 
be named Walter Palmer, Dewing, 
Walter Francis Brown, poor Le- 
land, killed by an accidental pistol- 
shot three years ago, Pearce, Blash- 
field, Walter Gay, a whole strug- 
gling, aspiring, achieving troop of 
Bonnat worshippers, to whom we 
may look with hope as _ possible 
masters of our anticipated New 
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VICTOR NEHLIG. 

THAT able artist and genial companion, Victor Neh- 
lig, has returned to New York, where he has opened a 
fine studio at the top of his residence in Seventeenth 
Street, just off Union Square. About fifteen years ago 
the incident of the fire in Mr. Nehlig’s premises was 
heard with regret and almost with consternation in 
American art circles, where it is still remembered as the 
most disastrous event of that kind since our art hada 
history. By that conflagration, studies, finished works, 
pictures just painted to order, and one of the richest 
collections of virtu then in the country was burned, to 
the amount of twenty thousand dollars ; the last term 
of the insurance was overdue, and the company refused 
Mr. 
Nehlig, almost broken with such a crushing blow, has 


any compensation, so that the loss was complete. 


since been living in the West and in Philadelphia ; his 
New 
grate him into the current of art 


return to York will reinte- 
ideas and practice here, and his 
old friends will welcome one of the 
most facile and brilliant pencils 
the talent of 
to American 


that ever introduced 
the 
shores. 


French studio 
Mr. Nehlig paints with 
an opulence and a brilliancy only 
excelled in modern art by men like 
Diaz and Monticelli; those of his 
works which particularly meet our 
fancy are the scenes of crowded 
splendor—celebrations and_festi- 
vais, all costume and glitter in a 
bath of golden air—in which he 
resembles and frequently equals 
the glorious old painter Isabey, 
still living and producing in Paris. 
In the Seventeenth Street studio, 
still splendid with remaining glo- 
ries of Louis Quinze furniture, 
Turkish weapons, suits of armor, 
and Indian embroideries, are to be 
seen several little or larger can- 
vases which have all the Isabey 
charm and poetic confusion. One 
scene of a palace courtyard, with 
guests descending for a festival, 
and pages and musicians placed 
obediently around, is particularly 
luscious and suggestive. Larger 
and distincter ones are ‘‘ Salvator 
among the Brigands’’ and ** Poca- 
hontas saving Smith.”’ Mr. Nehlig 
has illustrated the courtship scene 
of Hiawatha and Minnehaha, and 
other scenes of Indian and West- 
His ‘* Battlefield at 
Night’’ is in the 
A master of the prin- 
ciples of decoration, a colorist oc- 


ern legend. 
Philadelphia 
Academy. 


casionally of voluptuous sweetness, 
Mr. Nehlig has only needed a se- 
rene life and a respite from the 
blows of fate to be a recognized 
leader in American art. 





World Renaissance. 

All about the region of this (Le 
Brun s) hotel on the Rue de Douai 
are restaurants and “ crémeries ”’ 
of varying pretensions and prices. The majority of stu- 
dents, perhaps, patronize those where they can ‘‘ dine 
and wine’’ for about fifty cents, although strange 
stories are told by some of them of mysterious places 
where sybaritic fare and sumptuosity may be found 
for a franc a meal. It is enough to know that roast 
hare is one of the chief delicacies of these renowned 
but, to women, ever mysterious and invisible establish- 
ments, and to remember the generic likeness between 
costly hare and inexpensive cat. In times of stress and 
siege, when pictures linger long unsold and no remit- 
tances cross the sea, there is this difference between the 
man and the woman student in a ‘‘ maison meublée.”’ 
He hies him unto Sybaris and dines on roast hare (?) 
while she lights her spirit lamp on the corner of her 
dressing-table, boils a couple of eggs, which she eats 
out of her toilet-tumbler, or a cup of chocolate which 
she cools in her shiningly-scoured soap dish and drinks 
with condensed milk and excellent French bread. The 


FACSIMILE OF AN UNPUBLISHED ETCHING CONTRIBUTED TO THE ART AMATEUR BY 


‘*THE HUGUENOT SOLDIER.”’ 


BY VICTOR NEHLIG. 


parted deceiver. Her hurried glance through the win- 
dow, in a vague hope to discover his retreating form, 
proves but too clearly that he has indeed vanished from 
her horizon, and she sinks back against the wall sti! 
mechanically clutching the curtain and gazing before 
her with a fixed look of surprise and despair. 
tures composed of such simple elements are so full of 
suggestion or provocative of sympathy as this work of 
an artist of whom we may reasonably hope to hear more 


Few pic- 


in the future. 


Two important additions have lately been made to 
the pictures of Mr. Schaus’ gallery, that dealer having 
bought at the recent sale of M. Faure’s collection in 
Paris ‘* Les Gaulois’’ (43x51) by Corot, for which, 
according to a marked catalogue, he paid 13,100 francs, 
and *‘A Marsh in the Lower Pyrenees’’ (28 x 39) by 
Dupré—a very charming work, which M. Faure appre- 
ciatively christened ‘‘ The Symphony.”’ 


*magazine as follows : 


RAPID 
O/L. 


A DEVICE FOR 
SKETCHING JN 


THE ARTIST. 


Mr. HAMERTON, editor of The 
Portfolio, has hit upon an ingenious process for rapid 
sketching in oi! from nature, which is described in that 
** After dead-coloring the subject 
with rather thick opaque pigments, as if in preparation 
for a picture, Mr. Hamerton takes a sheet of the thinnest 
‘ moist ’ gossamer paper manufactured by Messrs. Field 
and Tuer for manifold writing, and lays it upon the 
sketch, flattening it gently with the finger. The gossa- 
mer paper is so transparent that the whole of the dead- 
coloring shows through it perfectly, and the sketch may 
be proceeded with at once (as if the dead-coloring were 
already quite dry, and finished in a single sitting. This 
process is really more rapid than water-color, as there 
is no occasion to wait even the length of time necessary 
for the drying of a wash. It is necessary to bathe the 
gossamer paper in turpentine for a short time before 
applying it, to prevent subsequent cockling, which 
would occur otherwise from the absorption of oil from 
the dead-coloring. When the second painting is dry a 
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coat of varnish removes the very slight degree of opacity 
remaining in the paper, which becomes invisible, and 
would not be detected by any one not aware of the 
nature of the process. It is necessary to paint in the 
first instance upon a smooth and stiff surface, such as 
that of mill-board or panel. The process is particularly 
useful for skies with a few clouds, the sky itself being 
painted directly on the mill-board, and the clouds added 
at once on the surface of the gossamer paper. In land- 
scape all minute details can be easily added upon the 
paper. It has been found convenient to glaze at once 
with transparent color in varnish on the surface of the 
gossamer paper, and add details and corrections at 
once upon the glaze in opaque color. This gives prac- 
tically the effect of three paintings without waiting at all 
for drying.” 


K merican Ket Galleries. 
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COLLECTION OF D. 0. MILLS, ESQ. 





WHEN the railway landed me, after a short spurt 
from San Francisco, at Mr. Mills’s delicious country- 
seat of Millbrae, I had the illusion, for the very first 
time since leaving Naples, that the place was Italian, 
and the air really such as that which sponges with its 
vapors the coast around Sorrento and Capri. The 
swimming view of San Francisco Bay had all the soft, 
blotted character of the views in the Gulf of Naples ; 
the semi-tropical look of the scene was made perfect by 
the yucca-palms which lifted their dainty feathers in 
every direction about the grounds, by the aloes growing 
in horny clumps or in hedges, and by the native bog- 
oak of California, the dense round tops of which imi- 
tate well enough the Italian ilex, and which, as the only 
native tree thereabout, is carefully preserved by those 
citizens on whose estates it is naturally found, for the 
purpose of giving something of the look of a wild 
forest demesne. Only the reckless lavishness of the 
flower-beds, tumbling over upon the grass their glitter- 
ing jeweller’s-trays,as well as the well-kept state of the 
sedulously-watered turf, contradicted the impression ; 
this splendor of neatness was hardly characteristic of 
the tarnished dignity of an Italian ** podere*’; but in- 
side the villa again, the walls hung with stately pic- 
tures restored the old world impression, and instead of 
seeing a raw country like California, mostly bare of art 
the eye seemed to gather around itself again the ineffable 
comfort of Italian civilization. 

The principal ornament of the gallery is consid- 
ered to be Géréme's ‘‘ Cleopatra before Czsar.”’ It 
is a large and imposing picture, by no means in 
Gérdme’s best style, but studious and sapient, like all 
his work, and striking from its size. The principal 
figures are about half the height of nature, and the com- 
position extends itself upward and backward into giddy 
recesses among the Egyptian cornices and capitals. I 
have always thought that Géréme found one of his true 
inspirations when he designed the figure of the queen, 
especially in the nonchalance with which she leans upon 
the shoulder of the crouching slave, as upon a table or 
shelf, keeping him rigidly in the painfullest attitude 
with the weight of her roya finger, maintaining her own 
risky balance by her confidence in this support, and 
carelessly aware that unless she releases him her chat- 
tel will not stir. This insolence is so right, so Eastern, 
so tropical, and so luckily invented! The figure of 
the queen is rather realistic than ideal—I have happened 
to draw from the same hired model in Paris, and know 
certainly the extreme accuracy of the master’s study. 
The ** brune’’ complexion, the way in which the dark 
hair grows, the sturdy thickness of the neck, and the 
sudden smallness of the ‘‘ attaches,’’ are all character- 
istic and literal, and so far as that goes, modern. The 
face, though carefully kept from being beautiful over- 
much, is a plain French profile reduced to it simplest 
expression, and not at all imitated from the aquiline 
type of Cleopatra’s coins. Yet it is in this face, which 
seems to me so warily cleared of excessive feeling, and 
in that particular so neatly ‘* Egyptified,’’ that Robert 
Browning finds such a wealth of suggestiveness. He, 
by-the-bye, is the first English poet whom I remember 
to have cordially praised a French work of art. As 
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different in spirit as possible from Tennyson, from his 
sneer at ‘‘art with poisonous honey stolen from 
France,’’ Mr. Browning pays a warm tribute to this 
picture, doubtless on exhibition at Gambart’s at the 
time ‘* Fifine’’ was written. He threads together, like 
distinct and shining beads, a half-score of brilliant 
verses, in which the painting is completely netted and 
captured. The whole spirit of the thing is there. 
** See Cleopatra ! bared, th’ entire and sinuous wealth 
O’ the shining shape!” 

So he lingers and dwells on the figure as if he could 
model it, speaking of it as ‘‘ traced about by jewels 
which outline”’ it, and estimating its posture from head 
to foot, until, at the close of his description, he leaps to 
a shrewder appreciation, and catches the animating 
spirit. 

** Yet, o'er that white and wonder, a Soul's predominance 


1’ the head so high and haught—except one thievish glance 
From back of oblong eye, intent to count the slain !"’ 


That is very truly the expression of the girl-queen’s 
almond eye-ball in the picture, turned upon Cesar, 
quietly melting over him and covering him. You feel 
that for a mere masculine Roman, escape is impossible. 
The triumvir, dictating in the background to four 
scribes, lifts his hand in almost absurd surprise. The 
secretaries are sturdy, round-polled Romans in white 
dresses. Czsar’s wooden chair, table, and writing fur- 
niture look like camp-apparatus, hastily bivouacking in 
the stately, painted Alexandrian palace of the Ptolemies. 
This is the largest finished picture of the artist that I 
know of. It is curious what a distinct, final, convincing 
impression it makes on the literary or historic sense, 
while the artistic sense is far from satisfied. The tex- 
tures are all smooth and all alike, the sense of atmos- 
phere is wanting, the picture is not a work of quality. 
Yet the pose of the group, with the half-nude, tightly- 
strapped Egyptian figure of Cleopatra balanced on its 
forefinger upon the muscular bronze shoulder of Apol- 
lodoros, like the lid of a trap on its spring, hits the 
moral character of the situation so justly that the pic- 
ture is unforgetable. We have seen how Browning ac- 
cepts it, driving past the artistic conception directly to 
the philosophic conception. And so statuesque is the 
group in its arrangement that the sculptors of two na- 
tions, French and Italian, have modelled its motive. 
Not only do we see the French bronze of it in every 
clockmaker's window, but Enrico Braga, of Milan, has 
copied it in marble, as was seen at the Centennial Ex- 
position. Such plagiarisms are a truly sincere form of 
flattery. This large picture was prepared for a particu- 
lar occasion and to decorate a particular place. When 
Madame de Paiva, one of the rich *‘ mondaines,’’ not 
to say ** demi-mondaines,’’ of Paris, was preparing her 
magnificent hdtel, she caused this subject to be painted 
by Gérdéme on a light silk screen, to be raised and low- 
ered between a couple of columns for the purpose of 
separating a long drawing-room into two chambers. 
Either because it did not succeed as a transparency, or 
for some other caprice, the lovely owner was dissatis- 
fied, and Géréme’s father-in-law, Goupil, took the pic- 
ture off her hands and sold it, backed with stouter 
cloth, to the California millionaire. 

By a Hungarian pupil of the Munich professor, Piloty, 
Herr Benczur, of Pesth, is the e'aborate picture of 
** Louis XVI. and the Royal Family, during the Assault 
at Versailles.’’ In one of the apartments of the palace, 
the doomed group, like one of the fated families séen 
in ordinary pictures of the Deluge, are indistinctly hud- 
dled. Over the rocking crowd is seen rising the fine 
Austrian head of Maria Teresa’s daughter, painted 
with sympathy by an Austrian subject, and dominating 
the group with the expression of pride in the midst of 
terror. The king, sitting in a dressing-gown beside the 
disordered royal bed, revolves within his corrugated brow 
the doom of the long line of Capet. Madame Elizabeth, 
the Dauphiness, and the little weeping Dauphin, with 
a silken tumult of ladies, cast themselves purposelessly 
against the inefficient figure of the king, while in the 
distance, at a brilliant doorway painted by Boucher, 
we see a handful of chevaliers holding the portal against 
the insurgents, whose spears already pierce the frail 
panels. The picture is rather pompous and gaudy, in 
the spirit of the old-fashioned official art, now a little 
out of date. It is grouped like a fifth-act tableau, and 
decorated with the richest stuffs. There were touches 
of nature in Ristori's Marie Antoinette that we look 
for here in vain. But conscience, ability, opulence of 
style, abundantly mark the picture. 

By another pupil of Piloty, the American, David 





Neal, there is one more effort at reconstructing history 
in the sumptuous theatrical style. The scene is **‘ The 
First Meeting of Rizzio and Mary Queen of Scots.” 
Here the Rizzio, instead of looking like the little de- 
formed Savoyard secretary he was, is of full-blown 
troubadour type, a lovely dark-haired youth asleep over 
a mandolin in a palace vestibule. Mary, descending the 
stairs with her ladies, checks herself with finger on 
lip, lest the slumber of her Endymion should be dis- 
turbed. Here, not to speak of stage tragedy, we posi- 
tively have the sentiment of the stage ballet. In a mo- 
ment we expect Rizzio to arise and soar about on one 
toe, with Mary leaning back over his hand with a hinge 
in her spine, like the first dancer of a royal theatre. 
The reconstruction of history is too gross, the libretto 
is too incurably stagey. Yet the picture, considered as 
a decoration, is one of the most elaborate, varied, or- 
namented, skilful and, in an art sense, successful 
compositions hitherto achieved by a countryman of 
ours. For those who like to hear the story of Mary 
Stuart sung in falsetto, it ought to be very satisfactory. 
It is said—this is studio rumor, and not knowledge at 
first-hand—that Mr. Neal is a young painter, strictly in 
leading strings ; that he composes his pictures humbly 
by the advice of Piloty, under the eye of Piloty, with 
the inspiration of Piloty, and in fact all around the 
backbone and nervous cord of Piloty ; that if the pres- 
ence of Piloty were withdrawn, Mr. Neal would, in a 
painting sense, fall all to pieces. Let us hope it is not 
so, and that Mr. Neal will soon return to his native 
country and demonstrate by improved original works 
his independence of every and any body’s guidance. 

A group of truly valuable pictures succeeds these 
elaborately-arranged mechanisms. Mr. Mills has been 
well advised in collecting a cluster of sincere, pure, 
unsensational works, efforts after real painting quality, 
which will hold their own after the dramatic effect of 
artifice-pictures is exhausted, and by which finally a 
collection must always be judged. 

Among these I would place Couture’s ‘* Pierrot and 
Harlequin Reading the Moniteur.’’ To arrange the 
works of Couture under the head of works of “* style,”’ 
would seem arbitrary to a purist of our day, and would 
be declared impossible by Bonnat or by Leibl. But 
these judgments are, after all, transitory, and we may 
look for artistic opinion, now so strongly committed 
toward realism, to veer presently. Couture gathered 
himself in among the painters of ** style,’’ not by his 
ability to depict flesh, not by the purity of his types or the 
accuracy of his drawing, but by his originality as a fa- 
bulist. In a day when all allegory, all lesson-teaching 
in art was discarded by the heads of the profession, de- 
clared to be priggish, and left to the prigs, Couture float- 
ed upon the scene with a cloud of most graceful, most 
original, most pointed fables, as novel in manner, for 
our day, as the keenness of La Fontaine was novel for 
his day. Every canvas left by Couture, from his ‘* Dé- 
cadence’ to his “‘ Pierrot’? pictures, involves a moral 
and an epigram, always delivered with this refreshing 
fineness and surprise of manner. They make all our 
other allegory-painters seem lumbering. The Pierrot 
subjects belong to a series invented when Couture was 
much interested in some lawsuits undergone by his 
friend Barbedienne, the bronze founder, and the ar- 
ranger just now at the Palais de I"Industrie of a posthu- 


“mous exhibition of two hundred of Couture’s works, in 


‘ ” 


cluding the ** Décadence Romaine.’’ To that display 
few pictures would be more welcome than this Califor- 
nia specimen. But the Pierrot subjects should, after all, 
be judged as a series. In one, Pierrot is tried at the 
bar, before a judge fast asleep, and defended by Harle- 
quin in lawyer’s gown. In another, a blatant attorney 
hurries to court, in a perfect balloon of flying robes, 
imitated by a turkey-cock who struts beside him, and 
followed by a crowd of downy chickens, his clients. 
In the present example, the satire is more political ; it is 
needless to describe for the admirers of Couture the re- 
finement of ennui imprinted on the chalk-white face of 
poor Pierrot, or the variegated sympathies of Harlequin, 
as they try to follow the weather-cock changes of the 
imperial organ, the ‘‘Moniteur Universel.’’ Nor are the 
strict art qualities lost in the satire, for the group is 
clear, limpid, and tender, the grays and reflected lights 
on Pierrot’s linen suit are exquisite ; while his poor, 
boyish face, born to tumble into every trap and to be 
perpetually gay and frustrated (outwitting the police of 
the world, meanwhile, by a perpetual irony amid defeat) 
is a conception worthy to set beside that of the fool in 
Lear. 
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By Decamps there is a lovely group of ‘‘ Falconers ”’ 
(12x16 inches) from the Duc de Morny’s collection. By 
Zamacois, *‘ The Antechamber,”’ containing a group of 
bedizened domestics as you see them in the palaces of 
Roman cardinals ; here, rusting in prolonged leisure, 
they betake themselves to the resources of the virtuoso ; 
one flunkey, in his splendid livery, plays the viola, two 
others, facing him in other splendid liveries, listen to 
his execution and criticise with all the acumen of high 
art below stairs. Jules Dupré, the survivor of the De- 
camps and Troyon group, shows a small subject of a 
“‘French Village’’ (10x14 inches), with its receding 
profile and perspective of long low roofs, and its oak- 
tree bourgeoning dark against the sky. Rousseau, the 
inimitable, is seen, surprisingly fine, in a little ‘* In- 
terior of the Woods,’’ packed close with verdure and 
dense with vibrating shadows, as hushed and richly 
dim as one of Diaz’s wood-scenes of the same motive. 

By Delaroche there is a small, precious picture, the 
** Nymph of the Fountain,’’ to be remembered by many 
New Yorkers as having formerly been in the collection 
of John Taylor Johnston. Like an ivory statuette, the 
water-goddess is gathered into the basin of a garden 
fount, where she lies in a posture of studied grace, her 
soft limbs caressing each other. The finish of this del- 
icate example is excessively high, and its completeness 
of impression makes it as effective as a much larger pic- 
ture; it is a wonder that Henriquel Dupont, or some 
other engraver, never fastened his burin upon a compo- 
sition that would have a world-wide vogue if translated 
into the popularity of printer’s ink and India paper. 

Meissonier contributes two subjects. ‘* The Ante- 
chamber ’’ represents a youthful standard-bearer, his 
bright young face petrified by the influence of military 
tenue, guarding a palace doorway and wearing the 
mignon velvet cap of Henry III. His more elaborate 
picture, from the Taylor Johnston sale, is the well- 
known ‘‘ Maréchal Saxe,”’ representing the magnificent 
son of August the Strong on horseback amid a fine 
group of mounted officers, the crisp martinet uniforms 
and marble wigs of the period sculptured and chased 
like silver-work by Meissonier’s sharp brush, and the 
whole natty group relieved against an effect of clear 
daylight sunshine, with a sky ruled across with white 
and gray ranks of cloud. 

Knaus, the famous Berlin comedy-painter, is repre- 
sented by ‘* The Exhibition of the Baby” (24x18 
inches). A mother lifts the infant from its cradle to be 
admired ; there is all of the practised genre-painter’s 
artifice in the contrast between the fair, young, laugh- 
ing, girlish face in the background, and that of the sour 
old maid with black ringlets in front. 

Madrazo is shown in his ‘‘ Spanish Guitar-player,”’ 
one of the purplish-gray moonlight-like effects he was 
fond of in the beginning of his career ; the old fellow, 
in his footman’s livery, thrums the guitar to amuse that 
leisure which is the unwelcome sign of the decay of 
some ‘‘ci-devant’’ wealthy house in which he is em- 
ployed. In Spain, the families whose retainers once 
fought in the Indies are fain to let the retainer of to-day 
stick to a wall like a disused banner, and strike the 
catgut in a state of perpetual sinecure. By Boldini 
there are French peasants and a poodle dog in a garden 
scene, with one of his flashing effects of high noon. 
Simonetti is exhibited in a scene with a sedan-chair, a 
cavalier greeting the fair lady who sits within. Another 
Italian artist contributes a large view of Rome. Des- 
goffe has one of his smaller panels, a brilliant little 
painting of bric-d-brac objects. Jacque is seen with an 
excellent group of three or four sheep in a stable, where 
the brilliant burst of sunlight kindling in the gloom 
gives force and animation to the study. By Roybet 
there is a solid, well-modelled, thoroughly clever group 
of two pages making a pair of cocks fight ; the well- 
managed red in the hose of the lad furthest back re- 
deems Roybet in this case from the poverty of his 
usual leathery scheme of color. 

Among American artists, besides Neal, there are to 
be noticed: F. E. Church, two small views, one of a 
tropical sunset, the other a sunrise; Bierstadt, the 
““Yo Semite at Sunset’’ (5x34 feet) ; Inness, a large 
view of Perugia ; and Weir, the *‘ Christmas Bell,’’ rep- 
resenting spirits sounding the peal of Yule in a moon- 
lit tower. 

There has been much curosity abroad to know the 
exact degree of importance to be attached to the pic- 
ture market in California. Here is a specimen private 
gallery, enumerated literally, as the best way of giving 
the quality. It is one of half a dozen almost equally 


fine. Let the artists and the experts set their most 
cunning baits and springs for this dazzling opportunity 
of the gold coast, instructed by this article that no in- 
ferior work will be successful there. 

CICERONE, 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE, 
A NATIONAL ART EXHIBITION—SUMMER VAGARIES 
—RELUCTANT MODELS—THE DOINGS OF ARTISTS, 





Boston, August 17, 1580, 

AT last the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is to fulfil 
one of the highest objects of its existence in establish- 
ing a stated annual exhibition of contemporary Ameri- 
can art, inviting the artists of the whole country to par- 
ticipate on equal terms. The exhibition is to come in 
the last of October, thus falling midway between the 
spring and the winter exhibitions at your National 
Academy of Design. It will come, too, at a time con- 
venient for the display of the fresh work achieved by 
the artists in their summer campaigns. Everything in 
the arrangements seems to promise an institution con- 
ducted in a large spirit, purely for the interest of art, 
and calculated to attract the best efforts of the best 
painters. Thus managed it will not fail to become 
one of the leading and authoritative exhibitions of the 
country. The public here is undoubtedly as well in- 
structed, discriminating and appreciative a one as any 
American community can supply, and with a compara- 
tively large proportion of wealthy picture-buyers. The 
new modern schools of art, especially the French land- 
scape schools, represented by Corot, Daubigny, and 
Millet, for instance, and the Munich school of figure 
and head painting have found the earliest, warmest, and 
most general appreciation in Boston. La Farge has ob- 
tained his highest prices, and hence had his two general 
clearing-out sales here. The potent influence of Hunt 
upon social as well as artistic circles was always ex- 
erted in behalf of the most advanced and enlightened 
taste in art. He cried up the broad, solid, and sincere 
in painting and connoisseurship, and was ‘‘ death on ”’ 
pale pedantry and pretension of all kinds, whether in 
Jayman or artist. New York painters need not fear to 
present the best they can offer to the Boston Exhibition. 

The main picture galleries of the Museum are to be 
devoted to it this October. If the first one proves suc- 
cessful in eliciting a full representation of contemporary 
American art, it would not be surprising if its successor 
had a fine ‘‘ annex’’ erected especially for it on the 
ample lot in the rear of the Museum building, so as to 
leave the permanent exhibition undisturbed. This has 
been seriously talked of by the Museum trustees, and 
it only needs a demonstration that the artists of the 
country will support a Boston annual exhibition to in- 
sure it. 

Our artists are still out of town for the most part, 
spoiling their vacations by desultory work, which can 
amount to little beyond experimentation in many cases. 
In unaccustomed, and ofttimes uncongenial surround- 
ings, out of the atmosphere of the studio, an artist is 
rarely able to be himself in his best vein. If he has 
established his style and school of subjects, he can 
paint them better in his studio than from nature. The 
truth, precious as it is, is not to be spoken at all times ; 
neither is it to be painted when it does not stimulate 
the artist, but hampers and weights him down below 
his ideal. One great risk the painter in the country is 
exposed to—that of straying away from the field which 
experience has settled for him as his true ground. The 
marine painter is piqued into apple-trees and persuaded 
to young ladies in hammocks or under colored parasols. 
The portrait painter tries Jevel fields and distant sea 
with surprising and irritating unsuccess, while the land- 
scapist tortures himself with ‘* genre ’’ and interiors. 
To be sure there is the rest of change in these excur- 
sions out of bounds, but there is more in an unvexed 
idleness and about as much profit and glory. 

A friend of mine who paints a landscape that gets 
the highest prize in your National Academy exhibitions, 
wins plenty of popular admiration besides and sells 
readily, is changing (trying to change) from landscape 
to figures, in accordance with a definite purpose long 
ago formed and only deferred from year to year by the 
necessity of keeping something crackling under the pot. 
His greatest difficulty is that in his suburban home, 
where he paints best, he finds it next to impossible to 
persuade anybody to pose for him for the kind of sub- 
jects he desires to put into his pictures, Fine ladies 


and children he experiences no trouble whatever in 
pressing into his service for a half-hour for models ; 
nor are gentlemen lacking on occasion. ‘This sort of 
people can appreciate his purpose, know what is wanted 
of them, and are only too ready to offer their assistance. 
But they do not supply the element he desires in his 
sturdy landscapes. He wants the sturdy picturesque 
toilers to match, the withered, or the rotund old man 
or old woman, the pathetically-awkward farm-hand or 
fisherman, the boorish boy or buxom maid. But these 
are precisely the types who won't be painted in this 
land of liberty and equality for love or money. His 
story of his struggle with his washerwoman is harrow- 
ing. She would rub and wring all day for his wife at 
ten cents an hour, but when he was paying her three 
times as much for bending at an imaginary washing- 
board, her back was “ broke,”’ 
nohow,’’ and wouldn't for ten dollars *‘nor no money.”’ 


**she couldn't do it, 


It was the same with his strapping house-servant : she 
would face a north-easter over miles of country road 
with the family marketing on her arm, but when it 
came to standing up in his studio with an empty basket 
in her hand, she was “kilt entirely’’ in ten minutes, 
and in half an hour threatened to get a new place. 

Norton, the Boston marine painter, whose success 
has been one of the stimulating things for artists here of 
late years, has gone to school in Paris, after a brief 
career and fair success as artist in London. He has 
put himself through the regular discipline of the French 
apprentice in art, and has been drawing from the model 
in the ateliers. This is reversing the usual order, 
but it is a course that most home bred American artists 
could follow with advantage. Norton, whose drawing 
was always fine, has improved, they say, more espe- 
cially in color, which was here a little weak, monoto- 
nous and indecisive. He is this summer reported at 
work on the French coast, and some strong pictures 
are looked for from him as the result. W. Mark 
Fisher, who went into art from the same sign-painter’s 
shop here as Norton, is a distinguished man in Lon- 
don and obtains great prices for his landscapes. 
Young Weeks, of Boston, is succeeding bravely in 
Paris as a painter of Oriental scenes, figures, and ani- 
mals, attacking everything with great pluck, earnest- 
ness, and decision, and beating many of the French- 
men in their own field of Algiers. Wight of Boston, 
in Paris, has made a new departure after years of hard 
labor at the boudoir and fashionable dressmaking and 
millinery *‘ genre,’” and gone to dreamland and ro- 
mance for his ladies and costumes. Lippincott, of 
Philadelphia, is coming from Paris to Boston to settle 
(having just engaged a studio here by cable), and 
Bridgeman, you will be glad to hear, has resolved to be 
an American artist and give his native land the benefit 
of his illustrious talents as stimulus and example. He 
will divide his time between Boston and New York 
after arriving in America this fall. 

As to what the artists at home are doing or proposing 
to do, it is impossible to speak with definiteness at pres- 
ent writing. Most of them are still at the seashore or 
in the woods—and “‘ the woods are full of them’’ as 
never before. It is about time to hear from the new 
crop of art-pupils turned out by our multiplied 
ateliers within the past five years. Many of them 
have made creditable ‘‘ débuts,’’ in a tentative way, at 
art club exhibitions during the past year or two. This 
season should show more clearly what real talent may 
exist in certain of the more promising ones on whom 
the public has its eye. Of the seasoned artists, J. Fox- 
croft Cole has been sailing and sketching off shore and on 
in the yacht of George S. Watson, the marine painter ; 
J. Appleton Brown has been transferring the sweet 
beauty of the Merrimack region to canvas, and study- 


-.ing the wonderful lights on the summer sea at the Isles 


of Shoals from Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s cottage garden ; 
Tom Robinson has alighted suddenly on this continent 
from Africa again with a portfolio of sketches ; C. R. 
Grant returns from Paris sooner than was expected ; 
Mark Waterman is located here ; J. M. Stone is to re- 
open his atelier for pupils in the ‘*‘ Munich School,’’ 
and Gaugengigl and Selinger, exemplars of the same 
school, are also to have their pupils. Seavey, the flower 
painter, will have a host of lady pupils as usual, and T, 
H. Bartlett the sculptor, a full class of workers in 
plastic art. The Art Museum School, under the Messrs. 
Grundmann and Crowninshield, will re-open with 
standards raised even above the high prestige already 
attained by this nobly equipped institution. : 
GRETA, 
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@fe Print Collector. 


A CHAT WITH A DEALER. 


MR. FREDERICK KEPPEL, the well-known _print- 
dealer, who has lately returned from Europe, gave some 
information of much interest to collectors of engravings 
and etchings, in a recent interview with a representative 
of THE ArT AMATEUR. Being asked as to what he 
had secured of special value during his foreign trip, 
Mr. Keppel said : 

‘*Such engravings as I deal in, having been pro- 
duced centuries ago, are not, of course, a species of 
merchandise that can be ordered by the dozen or gross ; 
and of those that are offered, perhaps not more than one 
in five hundred has any special merit as a work of art, 
or any high rank in the standard books of reference on 
the subject. Still another drawback in the way of se- 
curing valuable prints is the fact that good things are 
often held at far more than their market value, and 
families in which fine engravings have been reverently 
preserved for generations are very apt to set an extrav- 
agant value upon them. But notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, the fact remains that the ever-growing Amer- 
ican demand has been so well responded to that there 
are perhaps to-day more high-class old engravings for 
sale in New York than in any other city in the world. 
During my five months’ ‘rummage’ through Europe, 
I succeeded in purchasing two specially interesting lots. 
One was the collection formed by the ex-Queen Chris- 
tina of Spain, who was grandmother to the reignng 
King. The royal lady evidently admired the brilliant and 
Jaborious technique of such engravers as Wille, Bervic, 
and Desnoyers, and if it was herself who selected them 
they certainly do honor to her critical taste, for they 
are all, without exception, fine. But a more interest- 
ing and valuable collection is that of the distinguished 
Italian engraver, Antonio Perfetti, who has recently died 
in Florence at the great age of eighty-seven. Perfetti 
was the intimate friend of the great engraver, Raphael 
Morghen, under whom he studied his art. In the col- 
Jection which I had the good fortune to secure there are 
a number of presentation proofs by Morghen, Longhi, 
Toschi, Anderloni, and other distinguished Italian en- 
gravers,”’ 

‘““ What are the best marts in Europe for purchasing 
prints ?”’ 

* For very costly prints by Diirer and Rembrandt, for 
portraits of personages who figure in English literature, 
and for the beautiful works of living English etchers, 
London is the place. For fine works by the great line 
engravers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
such as Edelinck, Nanteuil, Masson, and Wille, Paris 
is the place. Paris, moreover, produces more fine etch- 
ings by living artists than all Europe beside. The 
greatest living French etchers are Léopold Flameng, 
Charles Jacque, Appian, Lalanne, Bracquemond, and 
Jacquemart. But there are new men coming to the 
front every year whose work is so good that they com- 
pel the older artists to look to their laurels. Among 
those rising men, Guérard is conspicuous. At first his 
work was comparatively neglected, as it was too much 
of an innovation upon the neat and careful work of his 
predecessors. He etches to please himself. A few bold 
strokes lay his idea plainly before you, but for mere 
prettiness he cares nothing. His ‘ dry-point’ etching 
of a dead crow is a charactgristic example of his work. 
Of this he printed only twenty proofs and then destroy- 
ed the original plate. 1 spent some pleasant hours in 
his company, and found the man to be as original as 
the artist.”’ 

*“* Who are the rising etchers in England now ?” 

*“* J. Lumsden Propert, who, like Seymour Haden, is 
a surgeon; the brothers Slocombe, especially C. P., 
and R. W. Macodeth, who is also very favorably known 
as a painter. Propert has evidently formed his style 
upon that of Seymour Haden, and in some of his forest 
scenes and marines I think he has, like Shylock, ‘ bet- 
tered the instruction.’ Haden himself has just finished 
a splendid plate, a view of Harlech, in Wales. It is 
unlike any other work of his, being modelled after 
Turner's famous Liber Studiorum plates, and like 
them it is more of a mezzotint than an etching. I al- 
ways pay for English etchings with an implied protest. 
They are too dear. A London publisher recommend- 
ing his wares never tells you what a fine work of art he 
is showing you, but he is voluble on the fact that ‘ only 
forty impressions were taken, and the plate destroyed.’ 


This is all very well for that large class in England who 
are actually at a loss what to do with their money ; but 
I feel that it is almostga sin to destroy a plate which 
might have printed ten times as many impressions, 
equally good, which might have been sold at one-tenth 
of the ‘ fancy’ price demanded.”’ 

** What is the state of the art in other countries— 
Italy, Germany, Spain, for instance ?”’ 

‘*The fact is that Paris is like a great magnet, and 
attracts nearly all the conspicuous talent from other 
countries. Even Whistler and Haden had to publish 
their works there before they received recognition in 
their own country. Similarly the great etcher, Fortuny, 
who was a Spaniard produced his works in Paris, and 
the clever Italian, Gilli, also. There is at least one Ger- 
man etcher of the foremost rank who has not produced 
his works in Paris, I mean Unger. His reproductions of 
the works of Rubens and other masters are admirable. 
Of Netherlandish etchers, the most admired is De 
Gravesande, though Jongkind ranks high also; this 
latter artist brings out his worksin Paris. Our Ameri- 
can school is producing some really fine work, and if our 
etchers keep on, their works cannot fail to become well 
known and greatly admired by the artists and amateurs 
of Europe.” 


A CURIOUS PRINT. 





AMONG several noteworthy prints and water-color 
drawings, included in the portfolios af an old collector, 
recently bought by Mr. Bonaventure, is a curious and 
finely-executed line and stipple etching, with the name 
B. West in script on the plate as engraver, and the name 
Caspar Moresch (as near as we can read it) as painter. 
Mr. Bonaventure believes it to be by Benjamin West, 
and it certainly is old enough and good enough to be 
his. But here the points in favor of such a presump- 
tion end. No biography that we have consulted re- 
cords that West etched, and what is more perplexing, 
we can find in no dictionary of painters such a name as 
Caspar Moresch. On this latter point, however, we 
do not lay much stress ; for the surname on the plate 
is not clearly decipherable and we may not have read 
it correctly. It seems impossible that Benjamin West 
should have etched a picture other than his own, and 
more improbable that, having used the needle so well, 
he should not have employed it more freely. We have 
yet said nothing about the subject of the print. It is 
this whick puzzles us most of all. What does it repre- 
sent? A beautiful woman in the costume of a lady 
about a century ago, disrobed below the bosom, with 
the left hand presses her breast, and from it shoots 
a bounteous stream at which she seems to be feeding 
two little birds which she holds in the palm of her right 
hand. The face is refined in feature and serenely pure 
in expression. The print is nearly as large as a page of 
our magazine. Can any of our readers throw any light 
on its authorship, or on the subject it represents ? 


RUSKIN ON ETCHING. 





IN a letter to The (London) Architect, in December, 
1873, upon etching, Mr. Ruskin expounds some of the 
principles of the art which he had not time to define in 
his Oxford lectures on engraving. They are as fol- 
lows : 

1. The virtue of an etching is to express perfectly 
harmonious sense of light and shade, but not to realize 
it. All fine etchings are done with a few lines. 2. Let 
your few lines be sternly clear, however delicate or how- 
ever dark. All blurr and blotch is child’s play ; a true 
draughtsman must never be at the mercy of his copper 
and ink. Drive your line well and fairly home ; don’t 
scrawl or zigzag. Know where your hand is going, and 
what it is doing toa hair’s-breadth ; then bite clear and 
clean, and let your last impression be as good as the 
first. When it begins to fail, break your plate. 3. 
Don't depend much on various biting ; for a true mas- 
ter and a great purpose one biting is enough. By no 
flux or dilution of acid can you etch a curl of hair or a 
cloud. 4. For all definite shades of architectural work 
use pencil or charcoal, or even the pen point. 


THE SCHOOL OF RUBENS. 


PROFESSOR HENRI HyYMANS, the Keeper of the 
Prints, at Brussels, has written an interesting monograph 
entitled ‘* Histoire de la Gravure dans 1’Ecole de Ru- 
bens,’’ a subject of which he has made a particular study. 
We have not seen the volume, but are willing to accept 
the estimate of the competent critic of The Athenzeum, 


who writes: ‘‘ It is full of important and recondite mat- 
ter. Of Rubens more than one writer had said, and 
innumerable students had thought, that he was not only 
the prophet of a peculiar development in painting, but 
the chief practitioner of it, so that, like Reynolds in that 
respect, a whole class of engravers was created in order 
that his works might be translated into black and white, 
and his technical motives fairly expounded. Rubens 
as an etcher was great, his influence lasting. In both 
respécts much was done ; his scholars were numerous, 
but their works were very unequal—sometimes superb 
and worthy of the master, at other times quite unworthy 
of themselves. On the whcle the marks of the school 
thus originated and developed cannot be mistaken. 
Their characteristics are freedom, sumptuosity, some 
exaggeration, and, above all, ‘ color’ and chiaroscuro. 
Rubens came in contact with many masters of the burin 
and the etching needle, including, to say nothing of less 
distinguished men, L. Vosterman, Pontius, the Bols- 
werts, the De Jodes, Marinus, Van der Does, and 
others. His influence spread in Germany, France, and 
England, and was experienced by some of the best men.”’ 


ETCHING ON COPPER. 





ATTENTION has lately been drawn to a new process 
for the production of line or stippled drawings. A cop- 
per plate is first coated with bitumen on the turning- 
table, in the same way as in photozincography, and 
when the bitumen is quite dry, an impression, from a 
lithographic stone on transfer paper is applied to it ; 
when this paper is removed, we have a copy of the im- 
pression in fatty ink on the bitumen surface. This sur- 
face is then dusted with fine bronze powder, which 
adheres to the inked portions, and renders them quite 
opaque. If, now, the surface be exposed to the light, 
the bitumen, not covered by the powder, will be ren- 
dered insoluble; on the plate being placed in some 
solution which dissolves the bitumen, the copper will 
be laid bare in the parts not acted on by light. These 
parts can be etched in by a concentrated solution of iron 
perchloride, and when the depressions are sufficiently 
marked, the action of the mordant is arrested, and all 
the undissolved bitumen is removed. We have, in the 
end, an intaglio engraved plate. This process is very 
well adapted for line or stippled drawings, but it will 
not answer for the production of those with half tones. 


Mr. T. H. WARD, in a recent number of The (Lon- 
don) Academy, has a highly commendatory article on 
the work of American etchers, in which, very justly, he 
gives credit to The American Art Review for bring- 
ing many of them before the public for the first time. 
He says : 

Already some eight or ten have been well represented, and 
with the help of the excellent catalogues provided by the editor, 
Mr. S. R. Koehler, one is enabled to see at a glance what their 
past work amounts to. Among these eight or ten may be men- 
tioned Thomas Moran, one of a family of artists, whose ‘‘ Pas- 
saic Meadows” combines strong imagination with delicacy of 
touch; J. M. Falconer and H. Farrer, etchers who represent 
the opposite extremes of boldness and smooth finish; S. J. Fer- 
ris, who gives powerful reproductions of Géréme ; J. Foxcroft 
Cole, a follower of that delightful artist, Ch. Jacque; and Mrs. 
Merritt. But above them all we are inclined to place Mr. R. 
Swain Gifford, one of whose plates was appropriately chosen as 
frontispiece of the opening number of The Review, and whose 
complete ‘‘ ceuvre” shows him to be a master of his art. 


The writer further gives a detailed notice of a ** port- 
folio of Mr. Gifford’s etchings.’’ We have not yet seen 
this publication. 


Mr. HADEN gives the following hint in regard to 
framing his recent etchings, ‘‘ Windsor’’ and ** Green- 
wich,’’ which is equally applicable to all new impres- 
sions: ‘‘ The impression should be laid under a sunk 
mount showing an inch and a half of the paper all 
round, and should not be allowed to touch the glass by 
about the eighth of an inch. It must not be subject to 
pressure of any kind till the ink has become thoroughly 
dry, which will not be the case for some months.”’ 


SEYMOUR HADEN’S daring attempt to use mezzo- 
tint in combination with etched lines, after the manner 
of the ‘‘ Liber Studiorum,”’ in his landscape at the re- 
cent black-and-white exhibition in London, has not, 
according to Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, been entirely 
satisfactory. That critic says that the loss of Mr. 
Haden’s skilful work with the needle is more obvious 
than the gain in chiaroscuro. 
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UART BROTHERS’ factory, 
whence comes the beautiful 
faience fountain of which we 
present herewith an illustra- 
tion, is one of the largest of 
its kind in France. It grew 
out of the workshop of M. 
Huart de Northcomb, estab- 
lished at Longwy more than 
forty years ago. The faience 
is generally characterized by 

groundwork of a scaly or cracked appearance, the 

scales sometimes presenting a very rich effect by the 
employment of two or more shades of some light col- 
or; and the attractiveness of these is enhanced by the 
slight relief produced by decoration in colored stannif- 
erous enamel. Bottles, pitchers, plaques, 
and trays of Longwy ware, all more or less 
Oriental in treatment, may be found in 
any of the large ceramic stores. The 
crackle employed is usually open and ir- 
regular ; it never extends to the decoration, 
which, apparently, is graven in the enamel 
and afterward filled in with the required 
colors. Bright colors are almost invaria- 
bly used in the enamelling, and the effect 
of the ware is often highly decorative. 

The subject of our illustration, which is a 

piece of unusual size, was at the Paris Ex- 

hibition of 1878. It is light and graceful 
in form, and is Japanesque alike in shape 
and ornament. 





ARTISTIC STONE-WARE. 


SOME interesting experiments in salt 
glaze by Professor A. A. Breneman, who 
fills the chair of industrial chemistry at 
Cornell University, have led to the first 
production in this country of some very 
desirable colors for stone-ware. As many 
of our readers know, stone-ware—unlike 
ordinary earthen-ware, china, and faience, 
the body of which is first made and fired, 
the glaze being applied by a later and sec- 
ond operation—is converted from dry clay 
into a glazed piece of pottery by a single 
firing. Hence the difficulty of decorating 
stone-ware, and it is enhanced by the im- 
perviousness of the material, which is very 
dense, is all through alike, and of suffi- 
ciently close texture to resist the action of 
acids and chemicals generally. The ware 
is fired at a heat much in excess of that 
usual, or even necessary, for ordinary 
earthenware, and is glazed with salt. Ev- 
erything—from the throwing of the vessel 
during its decoration to the coloring—must 
be done before the piece is fired, and while it is still in the 
clay stage. In Lambeth, a suburb of London, where ar- 
tistic stone-ware is made almost to perfection at the fa- 
mous Doulton factory, difficult greens, pinks, and yellows 
have been successfully applied in decoration. But in this 
country cobalt blue, so far as we are aware, is the only 
color that has been satisfactorily employed. Professor 
Breneman’s experiments have led to the production of 
several other salt-glaze colors. Recently he has sub- 
mitted to our inspection a beautiful green and a lilac, 
baked upon a piece of stone-ware, which were quite 
free from craze. The professor has also produced a 
useful pink and a good range of yellows. Stone-ware 
is so cheap and so commonly in use that it is desirable 
that, as a medium for improving the popular taste, it 
should be made as beautiful as possible, and as a step 
to the furtherance of that end, we trust that our Ameri- 
can potters will interest themselves in the professor’s 
experiments. 








It is not creditable to our national enterprise that, al- 
though we have every opportunity, we make no progress 
whatever in the form or decoration of our stone-ware. 


No attempt has been made to give us anything better 
in this material than the common utensils of domestic 
use. Yet there are numerous excellent models at hand 
from the Lambeth Works, and there are even among 
us artists who have graduated from the Doulton fac- 
tory. Mr. John Bennett, of New York, if we are cor- 
rectly informed, gave the Doultons the secret of his 
under-glaze firing in exchange for theirs of salt-glaze 
coloring. 

As long ago as 1874, there were seven methods of 
decoration in use at the Doulton factory, which Mr. John 
Sparkes, in a recent lecture before the Society of Arts, 
in London, summarized as follows : 

1. Scratching or cutting the pattern in the clay very 
soon after it leaves the thrower’s wheel. A_ line 











FAIENCE FOUNTAIN. 


MADE AND DECORATED AT LONGWY BY HUART BROTHERS. 


scratched at this time leaves a ridge on each edge of the 
tool, and this *‘ burr’’ limits the color applied to the 
pattern by its mechanical projection. 

2. Cutting into the clay some hours after the piece 
has been thrown, when it is in the state called ‘‘ green 
hard.’’ At this time there is no burr, which breaks off 
if it is raised ; therefore, a line is more scooped out than 
cut in. It serves, to some extent, as a limiting agent 
to some colors, but more frequently it gives a hold to 
the pigment, and deepens its color by its greater depth 
of substance. 

3. Whitening the body. 

4. Dipping the ordinary body, which is like the 
usual brown stone-ware, in aslip of lighter color, which 
gives the opportunity of cutting through the lighter 
surface, so as to expose the deeper tone of the body 
below. 

5. Carving out mouldings, by cutting into ridges or 
projections left for the purpose by the thrower, a 
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method by which a certain amount of light and shade 
may be introduced into the ware. 

6. The application of dots, disks, rosettes, and in- 
numerable other figures from moulds, impressed on 
the surface of the ware, so as to adhere to it. 

7. Similarly, depressed patterns are stamped into 
the surface of the clay, to form a hollow for the lodg- 
ment of the color as it oozes in the intense heat. 

Since 1874, the development of the work in the fine- 
art section of the Lambeth pottery has been remark- 
able. Uniform success now seems to characterize the 
productions of the kilns. Mr. Sparkes says: ** Vari- 
ous improvements in detail, especially in the setting of 
the ware in the kilns, a better experience in the firing, 
gained by the practice of burning for Doulton ware, 
which formerly took its chance among the miscellaneous 
contents of the kilns, tend to this higher percentage of 
success ; but, in the details of the decoration, and, to 

some extent, of the manufacture, great 

advance has been made. Various new 
bodies have been found, which work re- 
markably well under the trying conditions 
of the salt-glaze kiln, and give change of 
texture and variety of surface; various 
materials and colors have been found, 
which work well as decoration on these 
bodies ; and additional artists, nearly all 
students of the Lambeth school, who bring 
their peculiar and individual tastes to bear 
in the working-out of these new materials, 
and in the experiments in original methods, 
and in other directions, help, by ideas and 
skilled handicraft, to forward the good 
work.”’ 

It will be remembered that, in an illus- 
trated article on ** Artistic Decorative Pot- 
tery,”’ published in THE ARtT AMATEUR 
(December, 1879), some account was given 
of the artistic stone-ware produced at the 
Lambeth factory. The recent experiments 
in salt-glaze by Professor Breneman, how- 
ever, give a new and a national interest to 
the subject, and we are pleased to have 


occasion to recur to it. 


PREHISTORIC BRITISH EARTHEN- 
WARE, 

THE remarkable collection of antiquarian 
relics brought together by Canon Green- 
well, of Durham, during his diggings in 
nearly 250 barrows, in various parts of 
England and Scotland, and presented to 
the British Museum, contains more than 
two hundred vessels of pottery, which may 
be divided into cinerary urns, food-vessels, 
drinking-cups, and incense-cups. These 
names have been somewhat arbitrarily be- 
stowed upon them by antiquaries, but it is 
convenient to retain them until we have 
some good ground for applying others. All this pottery 
is but slightly baked, and is generally ornamented with 
zigzags and other primitive decorations, made by impress- 


ing on the soft clay a twisted cord, or by scoring it with a 


pointed instrument. The larger specimens are the ciner- 
ary urns, with a broad band round the upper part, slight- 
ly overhanging the body of the vase. Among these 
may be noticed one from Bamborough, Northumber- 
land, with singular rows of projecting scallops, and two 
others with zigzags in high relief. Otherwise the type 
is very uniform, but in shape quite unlike the cinerary 
urns of any other country. There are a few diminutive 
specimens which can hardly have been used for burned 
bones, and, in fact, have rarely been found containing 
them. The so-called food-vessels are smaller in size 
than the urns, much more richly ornamented, and 
sometimes of considerable elegance, both in form and 
decoration. Among them is one from Goodmanham, 
of which the truth of the outline, the fineness of the 
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clay, and the delicacy of the ornamentation are remark- 
able. The drinking-cups may well have been used for 
the purpose to which they have been assigned. They 
are thinner in substance than the other vases, and taper 
off toward the edge, narrower in shape than the food 
vessels, and still more richly ornamented. 

The most singular vessels, however, are the so- 
called incense-cups. They are small, very fantastic 
and various in shape, and often have perforations, 
forming, in some instances, almost a basket of open 
work. It is not easy to conjecture to what use 
these curious vessels could have been applied. 
The best suggestion that has been made is that 
they were employed to carry a live ember with 
which to kindle the funeral pyre. One remark- 
able example has a cover almost as large as 
itself, which does not in any way support most 
of the theories that have been propounded as to 
the use of these cups, which seem peculiar to 
the British Islands. It is, however, a question 
whether the bulk of the vessels found in these 
tombs were really used or were only made to be 
interred with the The seems so 
friable that it is difficult to understand how it 
could bear the rough usage of a semi-barbarous 
people. In many of the barrows fragments of 
another kind of pottery have been discovered 
scattered among the earth, unornamented and 
better baked. Only one vessel of this type was 
found sufficiently perfect to be restored. 
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THE CHINA OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS, 


III. 

THE Washington plate (Fig. 11) belongs to 
Mrs. E. A. Blackwell, of Trenton, and is a very 
valuable specimen of English pottery with an American 
subject. The blue is quite dark, but not so brilliant as 
dark blues generally are. The central shield represents 
the south front of the White House as it originally 
looked. In the dinner-plates (the illustration shows a 
tea-plate) this picture is larger, including trees and deer. 
The shield is upheld by figures of Justice and Liberty, 
the former wearing Masonic emblems and ho'ding in an 
oval frame a portrait of Washington with his name 
above. Under the figures are the words ‘* Liberty and 
Independence.’’ Large flowers above and fruits below 
fill in the centre. The border is com- 
posed of festoons and stars, fifteen in 
number, each festoon holding the name 
of a State. The age of the pottery could 
not easily have a more certain indication 
than this, the first two States after the 
original thirteen (Vermont and Kentucky) 
having been admitted in 1791 and 1792. 
Of course the pottery was made before 
the admission of the sixteenth State, and 
it may be dated 1793. The _ historical 
value of such a piece of ‘‘ old blue’’ is 
very great. It will last a thousand years 
if cared for, and its worth will increase 
with every decade. It is inarked : ** War- 
ranted Staffordshire, Clews,’’ around a 
crown, impressed. 

As a work of art, Fig. 12, a very large 
dinner-plate, is the most valuable yet 
given. The blue is rich arfd dark. The 
central picture, ‘“* The Escape of the 
Mouse,”’ is from a design by Sir David 
Wilkie, while the border is composed of 
flowers, scrolls, and shells beautifully ar- 
ranged. The marks are: ‘* Warranted 
Staffordshire, Clews,’’ around a crown, 
impressed, and ‘‘The Escape of the 
Mouse, from Wilkie’s Designs,’’ in an 
ornamental blue scroll. This plate be- 
longs to Mrs. D. C. Forney, of Wash- 
ington. 

The cup and saucer (Fig. 13) are of light blue pot- 
tery, with a picture of a Gothic chapel and borders in 
graceful scroll-work. I have called it ‘‘ Up to the 
Blue,’’ in remembrance of an old Kentucky lady who 
was very fond of coffee and who was remarkable for 
always passing her cup several times during the meal 
and asking to have it filled ‘‘ up to the blue.’’ She 
was an inveterate visitor and gossip, and in this way the 
phrase became familiar to all her neighbors. The 
inner blue borders of the cup of the ‘* olden time ”’ 
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generally covered half the depth, so that *‘ up to the 
blue ’’ was equivalent to asking for half a cup. This 
was made at Tunstall in Staffordshire, in 1780 and is 
marked, ‘‘ W. Adams & Son.’’ It has likewise, in a 
blue scroll the word ‘* Coccinea ’”’ 
also a square impressed mark. 

potters existed in Staffordshire that the changes in 
marks are almost without end. Burslem, Tunstall, 
Longport, Davenport, Friburg, Lane End, Longton, 
Clews, Adams, Hanley, and many other marks are 


and a crown, and 
So many works and 





Fic, 11.—WASHINGTON PLATE. 


found, Some are names of potteries and others of pot- 
ters. 

The palm platter (Fig. 14) is of hard porcelain and is 
doubtless Oriental. 
of blue, and the ware is probably the same as the 
Madras plaque (Fig. 9). The under side of the brim 
is decorzted and the blue mark is plainly to be seen, 
but cannot be deciphered, beneath an American eagle 
in black, placed there, no doubt, upon the order of 
some sea captain or other American purchaser. It 
is evidently very old, and was picked up at a sale in 


The decoration is in two shades 


——— 





F1iG, 12.—WILKIE PLATE. ‘THE ESCAPE OF THE MOUSE.”’ 


Washington. The ware is muc’ like the Canton porce- 
lain. 

The handsome reticulated fruit-dish (Fig.15) is owned 
by Dr. J. M. Toner, of Washington. The blue border- 
ing is of willow pattern design, and the mark is ** Ri- 
ley’’ in blue John and Richard Riley were potters at 
Burslem in the last years of the last century and the be- 
ginning of the present. The dish will hold probably 
two quarts, and is a graceful and beautiful specimen. 

MARY E. NEALY. 





A PORCELAIN MANTEL-PIECE. 





A MANTEL-PIECE of hard and soft porcelain has been 
constructed by a Swedish company. The London Pot- 
tery Gazette thus describes it: It stands twelve feet 
high, and its general color is lavender and celadon, 
picked out with gold, but there are other colors blend- 
ing with these, and making a harmonious whole of 
great delicacy and richness. The fire-place is surrounded 
with a beautiful border of flowers and leaves in white 
porcelain picked out with gold. The columns on 
either side are divided into plain panels of laven- 
der and gold, separated by richly ornamented 
medallions. Above the columns is a frieze with 
scroll-work of singularly beautiful design in 
celadon, lavender, and fine tracery in gold, while 
above that again is the white porcelain shelf, re- 
sembling in its purity and polish the richest mar- 
ble. Above this, in the centre of a long hori- 
zontal panel ornamented with an elegant scroll 
pattern in relief, is a charmingly modelled figure 
of Cupid, in the round, a most beautifully exe- 
cuted porcelain, Just over the Cupid, in a niche 
prepared for it, is an Etruscan vase standing 
some three feet high. The design and coloring 
of this vase may be said to be the motif for the 
rest of the chimney-piece, which is, so to speak, 
On either 
side of the vase are columns, banded into dia- 


built up around this central figure. 


monds below, and ornamented above with me- 
dallions containing the insignia of the arts and 
sciences. The whole space between the niche 
and columns is filled with scroll-work, highly 
elaborated, yet of the most chaste design. The 
upper pait of this superb work is in harmony 
with the richness of its lower portion. While 
the is equally elaborate, it is 
lighter in color and treatment, and gives an effect of 


ornamentation 


finish which is altogether satisfactory. 
harmony of design are admirable. 


Its purity and 


FURTHER HINTS FOR CHINA PAINTERS, 





ABOUT a year ago we noticed at lengthin THE ART 
AMATEUR (October, 1879) an admirable guide for ama- 
teur pottery painters by Mr. E. Campbell Hancock, im- 
ported by Messrs. Scribner & Welford. We have lately 
received from Messrs. J. Marsching & 
Co., of 21 Park Place, N. Y., the same 
work considerably enlarged, and bearing 
their imprint in connection with that of 
the London publishers. The most im- 
portant addition consists of instructions 
to amateur glass-painters, and beside 
this we are given, as an appendix, the 
valuable little treatise on ‘‘ Pottery and 
Porcelain,’® reprinted from the South 
Kensington Hand-books. ‘‘ The Ama- 
teur Pottery and Glass Painter’’ is the 
new title of the volume. We select from 
the chapters on over-glaze painting some 
examples of the valuable hints and in- 
structions with which the work abounds: 

Paste for Raised Gold is a color made 
to raise or model subjects on the wares, 
to be afterward covered with gold, sil- 
ver, platinum, bronzes, etc. It must be 
used alone, and some practice is required 
in order to work it to perfection ; there- 
fore a few hints upon the manner of 
mixing are given. The color being placed 
upon the palette, a small portion of fat 
oil must be thoroughly rubbed in with 
the palette-knife ; turpentine may now 
be added, and the whole remixed well. 
It should then be about the consis- 
tence of color prepared for oil-painting. 
The artist should now spread it again 
over the palette, and well breathe into it with the 
mouth, during which time it must be remixed, in order 
that the moisture from the breath may be well incor- 
porated with the color. A little turpentine may be 
added, if necessary, during the process ; the color will 
then be like a paste, and pretty stiff. The brush—of a 
size proportioned to the kind of work in hand—must 
be dipped into turpentine and worked into the color— 
not full, however. Then, as for impasting, this color 
must be used with the point of the brush, the artist 
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should pick up on the point some color by pushing the 
brush underneath, 
point of color in the exact spot it is intended to occupy. 
If it has been misplaced, no ‘* boggling *’ should be at- 
tempted in order to move it: it must be dropped ex- 
actly where it is intended to stand. 
in it, 
would blister in the kiln. 
is only slight, it may be checked by imme- 


and then drop upon the ware the 


se 


If too much fat is 
it will be inclined to run about, and 

If, however, this 
diately blowing from the open mouth a full 


breath on the spot. This should be done 


in any case. The impasting may be re- 
peated until the modelled spot has reached 
the form or height desired, when, after 


drying and firing, it will be found to have 
remained just as it was applied, and to 
be of a dead yellow surface. It is now 
ready for the application of the metal, 
which is applied to it as upon ordinary 
white glazed ware. Very beautiful effects 
are produced by this process, heightened 
by means of the reflected light produced 
by the chasing tool. The appearance of 
the work will be like modelled gold. Raised 
lines of gold may be done by running the 
lines in paste for raised gold, first by means 
of the wheel, and after firing, covering 
them with gold, as above described. The 
paste must not be worked quite so thick for this purpose. 

White Enamel is a pearly, semi-opaque paste, some- 
what of the character of * in oils. It is 
an exceedingly useful color in proper hands, as with it 
points of light may be judiciously added on the top of 
the finished work where it would have been impossible to 
leave the white china—as, for instance, a point of light in 


It answers a necessary purpose, 


flake-white 





an eye. 
but it must be used with great discrimina- 
tion. Broad patches of enamel on finished 
paintings always indicate the work of the 
novice, a far better and softer effect being 
produced by taking out the lights in the 
first painting. Where lights must be put 
in by means of enamel, and they are not 
required to be pure white, color may be 
added with good effect, the result being a 
sparkling appearance caused by the im- 
pasto. It must be put on pretty thickly : 
and mixed after the manner of paste for 
raised gold, and dropped just where it is 
intended to remain. This, however, is by 
no means the only use to which white en- 
amel may be put. 
ble by painting—or rather modelling with 
a pencil—flowers (particularly prominent 
ones) ‘enamel,’’ on a ground already 
laid and fired. To do this, the color must 
be ‘‘ plumped ”’ on thickly, the necessary 
form being preserved by going round the 
edges with the pencil-stick ; when, after 
firing, colors may be painted on the enamel and the 
leaves and stems painted in. For this purpose the 
hard enamel should be used; or if the ‘* medium,”’ 
great care must be exercised in firing gently. Another 
application of this color is for work known as imitation 
of Limoges enamel. The subject is, for this purpose, 
painted on a deep mazarine blue or other colored 
ground, the lights ‘* put on’’ and softened down 
to the ground, which, showing through the thin 
wash, gives the shadows. Very fine examples 
of this work are in existence. In appearance it 
resembles “‘ pate sur pate.’’ When well done, 
it is exceedingly soft and beautiful. A general 
wash of transparent color, such as light Sévres 
or blue-greens, all over the subject, adds to the 
effect. White enamel can also be used in deco- 
ration for spots resembling pearls. It must be 
treated for this purpose as paste for raised gold, 
to which the reader is referred. 
Gilding.—Prepared gold is in the form of a 
slate-colored powder, unground. A quantity is 
usually ground and mixed with its necessary 
fat oil, as, if kept covered up, it does not dete- 
riorate, as would be the case with colors. It 
will get a little fatter, but that will not be of any 
material consequence. Gold must be ground in tur- 
pentine with a clean glass muller, and on a clean 
glass slab, ‘* perfectly fine ;’’ indeed, it cannot be 
ground too much. Turpentine must be added, to re- 
place that which evaporates during the process. Some 


Fine results are possi- 


sé ” 
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When 


finished, allow the turpentine to evaporate somewhat, 


little time will be required to do this properly. 


and add rather more fat oil than is required for 


colors—just enough to allow the gold to work solidly 
as too much will cause it to boil or blister 


It may now be scraped up carefully, keep- 


yet freely, 
in the kiln. 
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Fic. 13.—CUP AND SAUCER. ‘UP TO THE BLUE.” 


ing in view the of the material, and 
put aside into some small pot or wide-mouthed bottle, 
The 
this work 
and the muller the 


It is now in the form of a brownish-black color, 


precious nature 


which can be well corked, using from it as required. 
slab above mentioned should be kept for 
alone, also, to prevent wasting 
gold, 


and should be about the consistence of well-prepared 








Fic. 14.—PALM PLATTER. 


oil colors. A special palette and brushes are required 


for gold, still to prevent waste from cleaning. The 
brushes or pencils generally known as “ tracers ’’ and 


are used, and occasionally, where large sur- 
to 
those 


liners 
covered, 
the 


faces of paste for raised gold are be 


‘shaders.’ The very best, namely, with 


most “ spring,’’ should be selected. 
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FiG. 13.—RETICULATED FRUIT-DISH. 


Pencils used in gold are usually kept unwashed. After 
the work is done the gold should be worked out of them 
upon the palette and well scraped together, and an in- 
verted saucer placed over it to keep it clean, The hairs 
of the brushes may then be put straight, and the brushes 
slightly dipped in fat oil thinned with a little turpen- 
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tine ; this will keep them soft for any reasonable time. 
they they 
discarded, but may be softened by dipping them fre- 


If, however, do become hard, need not be 
quently in turpentine, and holding them before the fire, 
when a little patience will soon recover their elasticity. 
On no account hurry them by attempting to open the 

hairs, or by bending them on the palette, 
All these pre- 
cautions not for the 
the but 


of the gold contained in them. 


as that would break them. 


are necessary, value of 


brushes themselves, on account 
The writer 
has known gilders keep a good gold pen- 
cil which has become a favorite for many 


years by these means, 


In applying the gold to the china, it 
must be borne in mind that the object is 
to cover the wares with a thin but even 


Putting on a thick coat will not 
the 


and the 


; coating. 
} add 


opaque, 


in least to its richness, as it is 
surface only is seen. It 


must not, however, be a wash, but a solid, 
even coat, no ridges being left by the pen- 
cil. As the turpentine evaporates quickly 
from the little 


be added frequently, and the gold remixed ; 


gold in working, a should 
the pencil also requires frequent dipping in 
turpentine, to keep the hairs all free and 


open. Gold, and everything connected 
therewith, must be kept scrupulously clean, and color 
on no account mixed with it. It is best keep a 
special turpentine-pot for gold alone, as some color will 
settle at the bottom of the turpentine used for colors, 
into which, if used, the tip of the gold pencil would 
probably be dipped, and some of it would be transferred 
to the palette, spoiling the gold at once, 

Gold is prepared to fire at the rose-color, 
called, 


a mat yellow gold 


as it is sometimes gold heat. 
After firing it 
color, and requires 


brilliancy. If 
under the 


or, 
appears 
burnishing to give it 
it will rub up 
if over fired, it 


under-fired, 
burnishing tool ; 
into the sur- 


will be sunk to some extent 


face of the china, and will not burnish at 
all. This preparation of gold cannot be 
used on colors, unless on such as are pre- 
pared for, and fired in, the ** hard kiln.” 
Another preparation, however, called un- 
fluxed gold, is made to fire on thin grounds 
of color fired in the enamel kiln; but the 


novice is recommended to confine himself 
to that generally known and understood by 
the Although gold be 
worked upon color, may be worked 
effects 


gold, 


firemen. cannot 
color 
and beautiful wil: 


on gold; very 


result by laying a ground and 


tracing red or Brunswick brown diapers, 
g | 


or figure or other subjects upon it. 


Ar the Choisy-le-Roi show-rooms in Paris a corre- 
spondent recently noticed some beautiful plaques, chiefly 
round-ivory body, with raised flowers, or views, done 
in mat gold or platinum, hand-sculptured ; a peculiarity 
is that the decoration is on the convex side of the dish. 
He ‘They look fixed on a black 
wooden easel, or framed for hanging. The prices are 
but they are real works of art. 
Each piece is signed.”’ 


says : very well 


high, Debra is 
the name of the sculptor. 


Ir was a brilliant period in the history of the 
royal porcelain factory in the Austrian capital 
when Joseph Leithner, the chemist, prepared the 
colors, inventing a black from uranium which 
gave grounds of the finest effect, and employed 
platina in the solid and brilliant state, and a deco- 
ration in gold, burnished in relief upon dead gold, 
In the same factory 
were employed Schindler, George Perl, Antony 
Gassi, and Ferstler, all distinguished decorators. 
The establishment celebrated its centenary in 
1818, when its staff consisted of five hundred per- 
But it was a costly luxury, and in 1856 it 


now rare and sought after. 


sons. 


was suppressed by a decision of the Reichsrath, and 
the drawings, a part of the models, the ceramic collec- 
tions, and the library, were deposited in the Austrian 
Museum. In the early days of the factory the paste used 
was slightly tinged with brown, but it became very white 
after having been mixed with the kaolin of Moravia. 
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ALTAR-FRONTS AND TAPESTRIES. 





VERY reader of THE ART 
j] AMATEUR probably is 
aware that the richly dec- 
orated altar-cloths once 
common in European 
churches were costly and 
sumptuous to an almost 
incredible degree. An 
immense amount of time 
and labor was bestowed 
upon them, and _ pearls 
and precious stones were often added to the gold and 
silken embroidery. Among Pope Paschal's gifts to 
different churches was a ninth-century altar-cloth of 
Tyrian purple, having in the middle a picture of golden 
emblems with the faces of several martyrs sur- 
rounding the Saviour, The cross was in gold, en- 
circled by a border of beautifully-worked olive 
leaves. The altar-fronts illustrated on page 80 are 
also fine specimens of ecclesiastical embroidery. 
The upper one is of crimson velvet, heavily deco- 
rated with gold ; it is Genoese work of the fifteenth 
century, and was formerly in the Fortuny collec- 
tion, from which it passed to the recently-sold col- 
lection of San Donato. ‘The other is of red bro- 
catel, decorated with gold and silver, and bearing 

the arms of the Patriarch of the Indies; it is of 
fifteenth-century Spanish work, and was in the 
San Donato collection. 





The tapestries, shown herewith, are also worthy 
of special notice. The fine figure of ‘‘ Penelope”’ 
is from a painting by Maillart, and was executed 
at the celebrated Gobelins manufactory. The wife 
of the sage Ulysses is evidently thinking of her 
wandering lord, whose long absence exposed her 
to those unwelcome suitors whose importunities 
could only be met by promising an answer when 
her tapestry was finished, and then undoing by 
night what she had done during the day. The 
other vigorous design of leaves, flowers, trunk and 
twigs is a sixteenth-century Flemish pattern, and 
might furnish a good suggestion for modern em- 
broidery. 


DOOR-CURTAINS. 





FoR a curtain that is to be drawn over a door, a 
simple treatment is desirable—a repeated pat- 
tern all over it, or sprays of several sizes with a 
border of line patterns. Mrs. Glaister says: ‘‘A 
great deal of the finished effect of this, and indeed 
of all decorative needlework, depends on the ap- 
parently unimportant lines and borders with which 
the patterns are bounded and kept together. No 
directions can be given for them; they require a 
sense of proportion and feejing of fitness in the 
worker. Often they have to be put in after the work 
is otherwise finished ; a thick line and a thin one, 

a little zigzag or herringbone between two lines, 

a row of dots or sloping stitches beside a line, 
will often make a marvellous difference to the finish 
and completeness of a pattern which without them 
gave a vague dissatisfaction. These lines sometimes 
serve to give a balance of color that was wanting with- 
out them. Speaking very generally, middle tints of the 
ornament will serve for the color, but if, as happens 
sometimes, the color of flowers is felt to be a little too 
strong in the general effect, a few stitches of their color 
in the bordering lines between or beside, say the green 
of the leaves, may greatly improve matters. Lay some 
threads of the worsted or silk you may be using on the 
cloth beside the pattern, and you will readily judge of 
the effect."’ 

A perpendicular arrangement of the ornament may 
be used sometimes for door curtains, though with cau- 
tion. A dark blue curtain may have a pattern of 
oranges, leaves, and flowers worked in crewels, The 


GOBELINS TAPESTRY. 
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orange wlan a good deal conventionalized in form 
already, by being made into an upright running pat- 
tern, and it being of more importance to make an har- 
monious decoration than a faithful portrait of the tree, 
the fruit must be conventionalized in color into a 
golden brown or a dim yellow, with a green one here 
and there. The leaves must be a brownish green ; 
two shades will be enough ; the darker of which will 
serve also for the stems. The flowers must be put in 
sparingly in a very yellow white, and the yellow sta- 
mens and greenish buds should be made much of. 
The fruit must not be shaded, and the stitches should 
be upright in the middle, curving a little toward the 
top and bottom from the outside. Except in the case 
of an orange being seen endways, so that eye or stalk 
comes in the middle, when the stitches must be directed 
toward the centre, the shape of the fruit will quite 
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sufficiently convey the idea of roundness. This will be 
a very rich decoration, yet notice how few colors are 
needed for it: one shade of yellow-brown, three of 
green, with a little white and bright yellow, which may 
be in filosel, are all that is needed. This treatment of 
the orange, it may be remarked, ‘‘ en passant’? may 
be applied with advantage in connection with one of 
the crewel-work designs given in the supplement of 
THE ART AMATEUR last May. 

Another handsome doorway curtain may be seen of a 
dull gold-colored cloth, with a border all round like a 
carpet, of areddish-pink, rather pale, with a convention- 
al leaf pattern worked on it in dark brown, which must 
also edge the border. On the lower part of the curtain, 
springing from the border, may be three or four upright 
sprays of very conventional flowers, the leaves dark 
brown, and the flowers pink with brown centres and 


‘*PENELOPE.”’ BY M. MAILLART. 
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outlined in brown ; the leaves may be veined with pink. 
Another device for curtains that take the place of fold- 
ing-doors, is two shades of green silk sheeting, large 
flowers worked on the dado of the darker sheeting, and 
a single large spray of the flowers worked above the 
dado on each side of the opening of the curtains ; some 
lighter sprays at the top of each curtain. 


EMBROIDERED PIANO-FRONTS. 

SILK stuffs with a pattern woven into them, used for 
piano-fronts, give a diapered richness of effect, and 
thus help a pattern that on a plain ground would look 
rather poor, and they often answer when a worked 
diaper would be too heavy or too laborious. Little 
patterns in lines and diamonds are better than flowered 

patterns, though these may be used with good 
effect, after the style of some French brocades and 
of some kinds of China, where a little ornament of 
the color of the ground underlies the colored orna- 
ment, giving to it a kind of soft echo. A remark- 
ably pretty piano-front is done on bronze-green 
satin, the design being sprays of convolvulus 
springing from a gray satin vase in the centre. The 
flowers are worked in blue and white, the leaves 
in various shades of green. To relieve the whole, 
three or four sulphur-colored butterflies are intro- 
duced hovering over the flowers ; the whole is en- 
closed in a very simple border of green and blue. 

Frieze-like processions and arrangements of fig- 
ures suit a piano well, especially if they have some 
reference to music ; and though figures in needle- 
work are rarely successful, some people have a 
special talent for their production in this way. 
They should be very well and accurately done ; 
outline, with a few expressive lines for the detail, 
or shading, is the style most likely to look well. 
A judicious arrangement of singing-birds would be 
more within the compass of the ordinary worker ; 
not that we are averse to great efforts, or to new 
or original applications of needlework, but the ap- 
plications must be suitable to the means at com- 
mand, and the great efforts should be rightly di- 
rected. 


TRANSFERRING PATTERNS. 





SINCE the publication of instructions on this 
subject in an early issue of THE ART AMATEUR 
we have been so often asked for similar informa- 
tion by new subscribers, that we offer no apology 
for presenting the following : 

To transfer patterns from paper to stuff, any of 
the following ways are suitable: Place a piece of 
tracing-paper between the pattern and the stuff, 
and mark every line with a pencil or any pointed 
instrument, such as a knitting-pin. On taking 
away the pattern and the tracing-paper, an outline 
will be left upon the cloth sufficiently distinct to 
enable you to ink over it. The point of the tracer 
must not be too sharp. 

Or: prick holes with a pin round the outline ef the 
pattern, lay the pattern on the linen, and rub charcoal 
powder on it with a lump of cotton wool. This must 
only be done to linen, not to silk sheeting or any mate- 
rial at all hairy. When you first take off your paper 
after rubbing with the charcoal, do not be frightened at 
the dirty appearane, for this can all be cleaned off after- 
ward, but first mark over the outline with pen and ink, 
taking care not to touch the other parts of the material 
with your hand. In other words, do not rest your hand 
upon the work in the usual way when drawing or writ- 
ing. When you have finished tracing the outline, free the 
material from the charcoal thus : beat it from the back, 
and then flap (on no account rub) it with a clean duster. 
r: draw the pattern on white tarlatan, and place the 
tarlatan upon the linen; then go over the outline with 
pen and ink. 
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To transfer patterns on to colored materials is more 
difficult, because the markings are so apt to rub off. 
One way is to rub on white chalk, as described with 
charcoal powder, through holes, and afterward paint 
over the outline with thick Chinese white. 

Or: tack a tissue-paper pattern to the cloth, outline 
with white cotton in long running stitches, and then 
tear away the tissue-paper. This is a little tedious, but 
is perhaps, on the whole, the most satisfactory way to 
those who cannot draw with 
pleasure. 
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During the sixteenth century lace-making developed 
into a Jay industry with certain localities as centres for 
the manufacture of distinct kinds of lace. The gradual 
development of lace-work with regard to workmanship, 
style of design, and local manufacture, suggests the 
following principal divisions: First, with regard to 
workmanship: 1. Mediazval lace-work.—Linen embroid- 
ery and cut-work, darned netting, drawn-work, reticella, 
knotted work, plaited work, 2. Point-lace. 3. Pillow-lace, 





ORIGIN OF LACE, 


EMBROIDERY of garments 
and vestments was univer- 
sal in the middle ages. To 
obtain the desired effect, 
gold, silver thread, and silk 
were applied to contrasting 
colors. Embroidery on solid 
linen was used for altar-cov- 
ers and grave-clothes ; but 
this being ineffective from a 
distance (unless worked with 
materials and colors which 
would not stand washing), 
perforating the linen by 
open-work embroidery, call- 
ed cut-work, suggested itself 
at an early period, and de- 
veloped into reticella proper 
during the fifteenth and six- y 
teenth centuries. Contem- 
porary with linen embroid- 
ery, and extensively practis- 
ed, were drawn-work and 
darned netting, in which all 
the old designs of embroid- 
ery, historical and Biblical 
groups, figures, emblems, 
and symbols could be imi- 
tated. Equally early was 2 
knotted and plaited lace- 
work, made either by unrav- 
elling the ends of the cloth, 
knotting or plaiting them in 


different designs, or more oy 
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frequently by doing the same 
with loose threads, fastened 
and arranged on a pillow. 

Linen embroidery, cut- 
work, darned netting, drawn- 
work, knotted and _ plaited 
laces, were made in all con- 
vents during the middle 
ages, but exclusively for the —= 
use of the church ; anc there- 2, 
fore they were little known ° 
to the lay world. Compara- = 
tively few specimens of the 
earliest work have been pre- ; 
served ; the revival of this =F 
medizval lace-work for pro- 
fane purposes begins about © 
1450. 

In the second half of the 
sixteenth century, when art 
emancipated itself more or 
less from the church, a de- 
sire was felt to make the ff 
costly embroidery movable, 
so that it could be worn on 
plain-colored materials with 
the same effect as the old 
fixed work, and could be 
changed from one garment 
to the other. For this pur- 
pose point-lace, which is but 
detached and movable embroidery, was introduced. 
At the same time knotted and plaited work was im- 
proved to pillow-lace proper, knotting and plaiting be- 
ing superseded by weaving. 

Point and pillow lace-work still remained confined to 
convents, Italy taking the lead, and Spain following. 
The nuns taught it to their lay pupils, and the art of 
producing it spread, but slowly, from Italy to France, 
from Spain to Flanders, Holland, and England. 











combination of the two styles. The characteristic fea- 
tures of the five periods are very marked, and make it 
possible to decide with almost absolute certainty on the 
time when a certain piece of lace was made. 

The Medizval style introduces in the pattern sym- 
bolic groups, figures, and emblems, monsters, sacred 
and other animals, trees, leaves, wreaths, and _ scroll- 
work, 

The Geometrical style is a combination of squares, 
triangles, lozenges, wheels, 
and segments of circles. 

The Renaissance style is 








remarkable for fanciful flow- 
ing and undulating wreaths 
and garlands of leaves, flow- 
ers, and scroll-work, first in 
close and compact patterns, 
later more open, and con- 
nected with brides or but- 
ton-holed netground, the 
** jours”’ filled up with point- 
work of endless variety. 
Point and pillow laces dur- 
ing this period were the 
most artistic in design, as 
well as the most elaborate 
in workmanship, and _ nearly 
every article of wear was 
trimmed with lace. 

With the Rococo style be- 
gins the period of decline in 
lace-work, The graceful pat- 
terns of the Renaissance are 
replaced by disconnected and 
stiff designs, rigid and angu- 
lar bouquets and _ flowers 
meaninglessly crowded  to- 
gether. 

In the Dotted style the 
design shrinks to small bou- 
quets, intermixed with small 
fleurons, rosettes, tears 
(larmes), bees (mouches). 
Drawn muslin and blonde 
supplant the old laces. 

With regard to geographi- 
cal centres, we remark that 
prior to 1550 lace-making 
was universal in all the con- 
vents of Europe. After 
1550 Venice takes the lead, 
and holds its sway for more 
than a century in the manu- 
facture of needle-points, dis- 
tributing patterns for imita- 
tion to its dependencies, to 
the Ionian Islands, to Spain, 
France, and the Nether- 
lands. At the same time 
Genoa enters the lists with 
knotted and plaited laces, 
develops and spreads lace- 
making on the pillow ; but 
the glories of Venice and 
Genoa pass away. During 
the second half of the seven- 
teenth century France takes 
up the working of needle- 
points ; the Netherlands get 
famous for their pillow-laces, 
until the French Revolution 
makes an end of all artistic 
and elaborate work. 














FLEMISH TAPESTRY BORDER OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Second, with regard to style of design: 1. Media- 
val style up to 1550. 2. Geometrical style, 1550-1620. 
3. Renaissance style, 1620-1720. 4. Rococo style, 
1720-1770. 5. Dotted style, 1770-1810. 

The design of lace always followed the prevalent 
style of ornamentation of the day, but the dates given 
as the limits of the different styles are to be understood 
with a period of transition spreading over ten years be- 
fore and after, when the character of the design was a 


SEVERAL of the new tea 
cloths have mottoes worked 
on them in blue cotton, in 
outline stitch, and some 
have a design of cups and 
saucers, or small, quaint, old-fashioned figures, such 
as are given in our supplement this month. Those 
who prefer to etch the design may do so with a coarse 
pen and good marking-ink, or for finer work with 
the specially prepared etching-ink sold by F. A. Whit- 
ing, of Dunellen, N. J. Both cloth and cosey may be 
etched. The cosey should be made up before being 
etched. For painting on it should also be made up 
first. 
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CREWEL-WORK PATTERNS. 


“‘ZETA"’ gives the results of her experience in 
crewel-work and offers some advice to beginners, as 
follows: Very bold, coarsely-worked designs, though 
usually the best, look out of place in very small rooms, 
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drawing squares. Suppose you want to double the size 
of a design ; you begin by ruling squares exactly half 
an inch wide all over the pattern to be copied. Then, 
on a large sheet of paper, you rule an equal number of 
squares exactly one inch wide. It is then very easy to 
copy the design from the small to the large squares, 


ts 


cution of work. It is placed just where it can be most 
easily looked into, and being tightly stretched, shows 
either defects or beauties more than anything else in the 
room. Curtain borders, on the contrary, may be done as 
roughly and coarsely as you like, so long as the general 
effect is good. The same applies to bed-valances and 





GENOESE ALTAR-FRONT IN CRIMSON VELVET AND GOLD. 


As a rule, there is no doubt that conventional patterns 
are the most effective when worked. I do not mean by 
this to exclude flowers, but I would have all flowers 
more or Jess conventionally treated. Many are of such 
a nature that they can be at the same time natural and 
conventional ; and that is why the effect of lilies, sun- 
flowers, tulips, and daffodils is much better than that of 


(SEE PAGE 78.) 


I always number the squares on each piece of paper, 
which prevents all possibility of confusion. 

Many wall-papers will furnish you with ideas, but 
small quantities of the best of these are not easy to ob- 
tain, unless you happen to be on good terms with some 
modern decorator, who will lend you his pattern-books. 
Of course, if you come across a good piece of really old 


hangings ; but counterpanes should be worked more 
carefully, as they, again, are more on a level with the eye. 

I am sure that it answers to work the centre of a 
counterpane, as well as the border. When the whole 
is done, it is a beautiful piece of work, but a border 
alone is often lost. I think, on the whole, that nothing 
is so effective for these as a tolerably conventional 





SPANISH ALTAR-FRONT 


roses, brambles, or Virginia creepers. Extremely good 
patterns are also to be obtained from enlarged photo- 
graphs of Venetian and Florentine ornament. Two of 
the best designs I have I got in that way. They 
should then be worked in blue crewels on white linen. 
The most simple plan of enlarging patterns is by 


(SEE PAGE 78.) 


work, and are able to copy both the coloring and 
stitches, you will not neglect to do so; but many old 
designs are no better than many modern ones, and will 
not repay the trouble of copying. 

In working a mantel-piece border, I should always 
recommend the most careful choice of pattern and exe- 


IN RED BROCATEL DECORATED WITH GOLD AND SILVER. 


pattern, worked all over in dark blue. But a border of 
oranges, pomegranates, large daisies, or sunflowers, 
with smaller bunches of the same powdered all over, 
always looks well; and I have seen a very pretty one 
covered with separate bunches of different flowers, such 
as tulips, and poppies. 
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APANESE lacquer-work, of which 
an admirable example is given in 
our illustration, is in this country 
an unknown art. We know little 
more about it than that it is pre- 
pared from a resin extracted from 





a certain tree. The gum is soft 
and transparent when fresh, and 
turns black and hard on being exposed to the atmos- 
phere. A red lacquer, much used in China, is made 
from cinnabar. The screen, of which but a single leaf 
is given in our illustration, was exhibited at 
the Paris Exposition of 1878. In addition to 
the perfection of its lacquer, it is remarkable 
for the rare beauty of its decoration with 
flowers of pure gold, porcelain, and mother- 
of-pearl in relief. These ornaments are ap- 
plied with a degree of skill that we look for 
in vain in the work of other than Griental 
artisans, who seem to be all but supernatur- 
ally endowed with patience, and who possess 
a peculiar delicacy of touch which enables 
them to effect without difficulty what to the 
heavy-handed Caucasian artisan would be im- 


possible. 


THE ART OF FURNISHING.* 
III, THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

THIS room claims special attention. Here 
** beauty, sweetness, and light ’’ are to cul- 
minate. The purpose of a drawing-room is 
relaxation and social enjoyment. Other rooms 
are, so to speak, work-rooms, and take their 
tone from the necessary pursuits to which 
they are more or less set apart; but in this 
room fancy reigns supreme, unfettered by the 
weightier cares of life. Whatever of poetry, 
of art, or of culture there is in us will mani- 
fest itself in the fittings and accessories of the 
withdrawing-room. And, first, as to the 
walls. 

A similarity between the dining-room and 
drawing-room should be avoided. As the 
transition is usually from the one to the other, 
it 1s best to seek a pleasing contrast of color. 
Gray, or white with gray or gold, is of course 
a safe medium, as it presents no difficulties in 
the way of after-furnishing ; but, at best, it is 
tame. If the dining-room be red, you may 
have a cool green tone for the drawing-room ; 
or if the former is green—say, olive or sage 
—a pale salmon-pink hue would make a good 
contrast. Or something between harmony 
and contrast is obtained by opposing olive- 
green to a pale turquoise or Nile blue. Pale 
lemon-yellow is another tone that ought to be 
more frequently used for drawing-rooms. 
This, or a fuller apricot-yellow, is most effec- 
tive with black woodwork, and nothing can 
light up better than the former. 

The following table shows a few of the 
colors that may be safe'y used for the dining- 
room and drawing-room, and the relation in which they 
best accord : 


DINING ROOM 
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DRAWING-ROOM, 


§ Gray blue to turquoise. 
| Pale sage-green. 
Salmon-pink. 
} Pale apricot-yellow. 
pecqueie, or Nile blue. 
§ Lemon-yellow. 
Dull peacock-blue....... ..... : Citrine. 


Chocolate or fine browns.......... Pale blues. 


Dark olive or sage.... 


This employment of varied effects of color through- 
out a house. is strongly advocated, as a vast amount of 
pleasure and satisfaction will thus be derived. These 


* Adapted for American readers from the English work of H. J. Cooper. 











contrasts may also be used for the dado and upper wall 
of the same room. 

It should be borne in mind that in speaking of the 
color of a room it is not necessarily meant that the 
walls are of one simple tint or wash of color: the pat- 
tern and coloring may be complex, and yet there may 
be one predominating hue which shall give the tone to 
the room. A well-mixed Indian or Persian carpet will 
contain an almost endless number of colors, and yet 
there is often one predominating tint or ‘‘ bloom,’’ and 
this effect may be obtained also in wall paper. 

It is noticeable that the drawing-room, however other 
rooms may have escaped, has mostly been the scape- 
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LEAF OF JAPANESE SCREEN, 


BLACK LACQUER WITH FLOWERS OF GOLD, PORCELAIN, AND MOTHER-OF-PEARL IN RELIEF. 


goat upon which the sins of taste and fashion have been 
laid. As regards the hall there has been no need to 
alter the hard outlines of the accustomed furniture, 
neither visitors nor owners being wont to rest long 
there. The dining-room has mainly been Jet alone, on 
the ground of long association and the somewhat unal- 
terable nature of its requirements ; but the drawing- 
room (from a perfectly allowable assumption that here 
taste may be permitted to express itself) is generally 
the room in which everything irrational and despicable 
is carefully crowded together. Specially to be con- 
demned is the unthinking use of large masses of gilding 
and glass and marble ; of patchy, realistic bunches of 











flowers on walls and carpets ; of light, flimsy, ill-con- 
structed chairs and tables that will not fulfil their pur- 
pose ; and of luxuriously debilitating puffy sofas and 


chairs which our ancestors would have scorned. At 
times a chair or sofa of this sort may be a boon, but for 
every-day use and for long sitting in they are highly ob- 
jectionable. 

As for gilding and plate glass, the essential vulgarity 
of their immoderate use is fast being perceived. It is 
hard to understand the preference given to white mar- 
ble in dwellings. It is cold, and uncongenial to the 
eye and to the touch ; and for furniture, colored mar- 
bles would harmonize better. 

As a matter of course, in the decoration of 
the house the drawing-room has frequently 
come off worst. A favorite wall-paper lately 
has been a white or gray, plain or watered 
ground, with a stamped and gilded bunch of 
flowers, or a huge “ fleur-de-lis’’ at regular 
intervals, the bunches of floweis presenting 
no better effect than might have been got 
with a splash of liquid gold from a brush, 
directed on the most rudimentary geometric 
plan. A_ picture hanging on such a wall 
generally cuts into three or four of these 
gilded nosegays. Of course, with a smaller 
pattern studded more closely, the effect 1s not 
so bad. Another fashion is to divide the 
walls into panels, with a border, and a gray 
or other plain tinted margin. There is not 
much to be said against this plan, except that 
in rooms of moderate size it destroys the 
breadth and unity of the whole. It affords, 
however, the opportunity for a delicate filling 
or panel, and a border of either a geometric 
or a conventionally-flowered pattern of any 
variety of coloring. The dado and upper 
paper, with or without a frieze above, give the 
room a continuity which it Jacks in the pan- 
elled method. 

In either case wall accommodation is pro- 
vided for pictures, though the unbroken length 
of wall must be acknowledged fittest where a 
number have to be hung, as it is extremely 
difficult to arrange odd-sized pictures on walls 
already cut into square or oblong spaces. 

The writer has in mind a drawing-room, 
the principal walls of which are covered with 
Italian lake scenery, executed, apparently, in 
distemper, but, on a closer inspection, they 
will be found to be covered with ordinary wall- 
paper, only printed in wider strips, which are 
arranged horizontally instead of vertically. 
Imitation Corinthian columns, with arches of 
masonry springing from their capitals, are 
made to enclose each scene. The execution 
is spirited and effective, and probably better 
than anything of the same kind to be got at 
the present time. These date thirty or forty 
years back. 

At first sight, however, it is apparent that 
a room decorated in this way is totally unsuit- 
ed to pictures ; the various pieces of wall are, 
in fact, themselves so many pictures. There 
are, it is true, one or two small spaces filled 
in with a plain gray panel and border, on 
which a picture or two might be hung, but 
the effect, beside the larger distempered scenes, would 
be lost. 

The difficulty with a room of this sort is that the 
furniture necessarily comes into the scheme of the dec- 
oration—taking the place of objects in the foreground 
of a picture--and requires to be arranged with some 
reference to the laws of perspective, particularly where 
a piece of furniture actually cuts into one of the scenes. 
There are other disadvantages, such as the confused 
background it presents, and the possibility of the pic- 
tured landscape (unless really a work of art) becoming 
wearisome and monotonous. 

It is better, as a general principle, to treat a wall as 
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a wall, preserving its flatness (or vertical plane), at the 
same time endeavoring to avoid monotony and crude- 
ness, either of design or color. This is the common- 
sense as well as the artistic view of the interior decor- 
ation of ordinary dwelling-rooms. 

Once for all, neither in wall-papers nor carpets should 
the pattern be made to stand forward (in prominent 
relief), as if it could be clutched by the hand or caught 
in the foot. Toa trained mind and eye this always 
occasions a disagreeable sensation, and is, in truth, a 
want of fitness or propriety in design, the first principle 
of which is to remember the purpose and position of 
the thing designed for. Gold is of doubtful service in 
enhancing the effect of a paper, especially if the design 
be good. It is, moreover, expensive, and the Dutch 
metal often used in its place is apt to turn black. 

To sum up, a drawing-room should be of medium 
tint, not dark, but such as will light up well ; the walls 
should be adapted for prints and water-colors rather 
than oil-paintings ; the prevailing hue of the walls 
should be carefully chosen ; and, lastly, the room should 
present a pleasant contrast to the dining-room. 

As to furniture, the drawing-room should be suited 
as nearly as can be to the varied purposes of recreation, 
social and intellectual, uniformly associated with its 
name, People do not want, in the ordinary conversa- 
tion and desultory employment of this room, to sit up 
as if they were at a dinner-table, therefore it is useless 
to have a lot of stiff high chairs. Three or four of a 
sort will do no harm. Beyond this it is best to vary 
the seats as much as possible, taking care they are not 
too high ; also that one or two are sufficiently high in 
the seat for elderly gentlemen, who object to being 
dropped into a chair from which they find it impossible 
to lift themselves without assistance. Convenient otto- 
mans in out-of-the-way angles and recesses are of use, 
as they relieve the centre of the room. The floor of a 
drawing-room should never be crowded with furniture, 
and the old-fashioned centre-table is usually much bet- 
ter replaced by the centre ottoman, if there is room for 
one. 

Many prefer not being able to see all over a drawing- 
room at a glance, and the prettiest room can generally 
be made out of a somewhat irregular planning of the 
walls. Sometimes there happens to be a smaller room 
communicating, which, besides being a convenient ad- 
dition, gives opportunity for an effective side view, and 
relieves the monotony of the four walls, from which 
there is no escape except by way of the door. It may 
be snug to have but one outlet to a room, but there is 
a pleasant sense of freedom in being able to enter at 
one door and pass out at another ; therefore do not be 
afraid of a house not built quite on the square or four- 
wall principle, provided the accommodation is in no 
way interfered with, and valuable space is not sacrificed 
to picturesque arrangement. As it will happen, how- 
ever, in the present state of building, that the best one 
can hope for is to have rooms of fair size and sensibly 
proportioned, it will be wiser to leave out of the ques- 
tion a prettily-broken form of room and endeavor to 
do one’s best within the four walls usually provided by 
builders. 

The seats in a drawing-room should commence near 
the wall line, so as to leave as large an area of the floor 
as possible for after filling up. Chairs ranged round a 
wall are not elegant, but ottomans, settees, and divans 
find their places here naturally, and afford a pleasant 
view of the room, while the intervening furniture helps 
the sense of distance, and carries the eye gently away 
to the opposite wall. 

All that tends to soften too hard and prominent out- 
lines ; all that lends distance to effects that would other- 
wise be harshly and painfully near; all that gives 
variety and an indescribable charm to the mind and 
sense, should be cultivated in the fitting-up of a draw- 
ing-room. A dining-room may be set out with as much 
precision as the aisles and pews of a church. A 
drawing-room admits of as much freedom of arrange- 
ment as you like, under certain graceful restraints. 
The two rooms certainly differ as widely as a- city 
square differs from a tastefully laid out garden, with 
natural winding paths threading their way between 
trees and shrubs and mounds. 

The set pieces of furniture in a drawing-room (not 
the chairs) should be dispersed about the walls, and 
not crowded at any one part. It will thus be easier to di- 
vide attention, and to counteract that centralization of 
interest which sometimes occurs, and is mostly undesir- 
able. Choose a convenient spot for your pianoforte, 
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as much in the dark as possible, as it is likely to be an 
eyesore unless you go to the expense of a specially 
made case. Then consider the best form of cabinet for 
your room, and, if possible, plant it at the other end, 
away from the piano. A moderately-sized writing-table 
may stand inarecess or window. Ifinawindow, leave 
room to get round it. One or two small tables about 
the room are very useful for many purposes besides 
the ‘‘ five-o’clock tea.’ A small cabinet for music will 
generally fill in somewhere along the wall, and leaves 
no excuse for music to be scattered about untidily till 
it is torn or lost. 

Avoid rickety tables and flower-stands that are apt to 
be overturned by the touch of a passing dress. A 
flower-stand or a fern-case can be made as firmly as 
necessary, and your friends may be saved the mortifica- 
tion of inadvertently, and through no fault of their own, 
upsetting a valuable cargo. 

If a room seems too long, or you want tc break the 
line somewhere, a low folding screen, with painted or 
embroidered panels in a light framework (wicker or 
perforated wood), may be introduced with good effect. 

It has been a fashion of late years to fill up the end 
of a room, or part of one side, sometimes both, with a 
voluminous arrangement of gilding and plate glass, 
termed a console glass. Formerly this was supported 
by a console table with a marble top, but latterly the 
table has been superseded by a “* jardiniére’’ for flowers 
or ferns, which is also made to do duty as a seat when 
required, by removing the flowers and substituting a 
stuffed top or lid. The effect, when filled with flow- 
ers, may be pretty, but the plants seem out of place and 
unnatural, and many persons object to full-length 
views of themselves at every turn. A cabinet with a 
central mirror, enough for all purposes of reflection, 
would be far better. You cannot put much of yourself, 
except your image, into asheet of glass, however large, 
but you can impress a good deal of your character into 
and upon a cabinet. To begin with, it should be toler- 
ably high, it being a mistake to keep all the pieces of 
furniturelow, as it is impossible to make a picturesque 
room without some variety of height and diversity of 
shadow. It requires no stretch of imagination, if you 
once lay aside preconceived ideas of a certain stereo- 
typed form, to comprehend that a cabinet may be so 
constructed as to display any ornaments placed upon it 
to the very best advantage, and this in itself, perhaps, 
would lead to a more conscientious selection of orna- 
mental gew-gaws than generally prevails, since, in the 
heterogeneous confusion of Bohemian glass and cheap 
lacquer, aided by the meretricious reflection of plate 
glass, it seems to matter little, so long as there is plenty 
of glitter, by what means it is produced. 

Small ornaments should not be displayed near the 
ground, but on shelves or in cases more on a level with 
the eye, the larger and more massive pieces being re- 
served for the lower shelves. Part of the cabinet may 
be enchosed by a solid pane'led door or doors; it is 
useful, and gives a balance to the whole, or if you want 
cupboard-room, the lower part may be entirely en- 
closed. This is a question of convenience. A curtain 
of velvet or embroidered cloth is sometimes introduced. 
It is decorative, and it may be considered untidy. This 
is a question of taste. 

The more you can break up a cabinet into an orderly 
arrangement of parts, scientifically proportioned, the 
greater will be the pleasure derived from its after con- 
templation, the task of taking in the whole at a glance 
will be rendered difficult, if not impossible, and if the 
recondite nature of the lines is equalled by correspond- 
ing subtlety of color, and crowned by a truly artistic 
arrangement of the contents, you will have a near ap- 
proach to a perfect drawing-room cabinet. 

Every one will not have old or even modern china or 
Venetian glass with which to decorate a room, but a 
cabinet may contain books, portfolios, music, trinkets, 
and portable drawing-room property of various sorts, 
and yet be an artistic piece of furniture, and much more 
useful than its more pretentious neighbor. As a rule, 
silvered glass should occupy some portion of the back ; 
if in small pieces, the edges should be bevelled ; in 
large sizes this is not so.imperative. 

In a drawing-room cabinet, the outline should be 
straight lines rather than curves—though an arc or ar- 
bitrary curve may sometimes bearelief. There should, 
however, be some flow of lines, at once graceful and 
appropriate, within the bounding lines, and the artist 
may be allowed a wide margin with regard to the in- 
ternal details, Nevertheless it must be borne in mind 


that, in designing furniture of this sort, well-studied 
proportion is far more than mere linear dexterity. 

It might be assumed that such inevitable concomi- 
tants of drawing-room furniture as the tables could 
safely be left with the facile producers of these useful 
articles ; but though the markets are overstocked with 
fancy tables of various sorts and sizes, many of them 
must be rejected on the ground of general debility. A 
table is nothing if not firm, and yet this primary con- 
dition is seldom fulfilled. The basis of simple construc- 
tion is seen in the kitchen table, and with considerable 
modifications the same formation is applicable to a 
much higher class of tables. Instead, however, of 
studying ‘‘ eternal fitness,’’ the endeavor is made to 
balance the table on the slenderest possible columns, 
reduced to a minimum of strength by excessive carving 
or turning away of the wood where it ought to be left 
of a fair thickness. From these columns spring elegant 
carved branches or claws, and for fear so vulgar a thing 
as a castor should be visible, a hole is sometimes 
scooped almost through the wood, and a castor (much 
too small) is inserted. The consequence is, one of the 
castors soon gives way under the weight of the table, 
which thus acquires that chronic limp so often observ- 
able. 

The stand of a table may be made in various ways. 
The chief point is to get the top supported all round 
and firmly, so that no ordinary pressure will overturn 
it. The legs, or stand, should never project beyond 
the extreme line of the top, and in a writing-table 
should not be in the way of one’s knees. 

The legs of a square or oblong table need not neces- 
sarily be placed at the extreme corners. If framed a 
little way in, they will often look better. Itis also well 
to brace them together by some sort of cross-rails near 
the ground, though this mode of strengthening causes 
difficulty in packing. It is obvious that whereas a 
couple of four-legged tables will pack one within the 
other, the cross rails render this economy of space im- 
possible, and to the cheap furniture-dealer this may be 
a consideration, independently of the extra expense of 
the rails themselves. However, the wisdom of allowing 
such a parsimonious spirit of utility to gain a morbid 
ascendancy may well be doubted. 

Practically, there is a very large proportion of orna- 
mental drawing-room tables at which you dare not sit 
down to write aletter, or on which you hesitate to place 
alamp. In fact, one habitually approaches a certain 
class of tables with great caution, for fear an accidental 
touch should communicate a disagreeable tremor 
throughout the ornaments and _ knick-knacks placed 
thereon. 

It is beyond the present purpose to attempt to elucidate 
the practical putting together of tables and chairs, and 
even were it done, the amateur might find it well-nigh im- 
possible to unravel the mode of construction in the next 
thing of the kind he came across. If, for instance, you 
insist upon the cross-rails of a chair or table being mor- 
tised right through the upright and pinned on the other 
side, it would seem as though you had a guarantee of 
sound workmanship ; yet this method of Jacobean fram- 
ing may be cleverly imitated by a piece glued on to rep- 
resent the end of the rail coming through, while the 
hypocritical rail itself is secured by a peg or a nail. It 
takes a good while to become a tolerable judge of fur- 
niture, so that the safest plan is to go to some house of 
established reputation. 

A chimney-glass is, perhaps, the most sensible thing 
to put over the mantelpiece. It is not easily affected 
by the dust and smoke from the fire, and being fixed at 
a good height from the floor, is not open to the objec- 
tion raised against the console glass. Here, however, 
there is room for the exercise of ingenuity, in a depart- 
ure from the mere sheet of plate glass and the substi- 
tution of something more varied and effective. 

The fireplace, with its projecting breastwork, is a 
fine basis for the erection of an imposing superstruc- 
ture. Sometimes the mantel-piece and glass are made 
as one united whole, the entire structural parts being 
of wood. Where the mantel-piece exists, it may be 
cased in with wood, if preferred, and above it you may 
construct an ‘‘ over-mantel’”’ of varied parts, light or 
heavy, with or without shelves, and with the top slightly 
overhanging, in the form of a cove or arch. Gilding, 
painting, or simply well-chosen colored fragments of 
paper, leather, or stuff, will do duty in panelling out 
the various parts, while a good-sized mirror should 
occupy the centre. It is to be hoped that the subject 
of marble mantel-pieces will receive more attention at 
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the hands of builders, as they are mostly very difficult 
things to bring into the general scheme of a room. 

The important questions of carpeting and curtaining 
must not pe overlooked. <A favorite plan, where par- 
quetry is too expensive, is to cover the floor all over with 
India matting, or plain colored felting, and afterward 
spread foreign rugs and mats apout here and there. 
This lacks unity, though there is a refreshing coolness 
apout the look ot the matting, especially in hot weather. 
There can, however, be no possible objection to border- 
ing the room with white or colored matting, and laying 
down a centre carpet. It has a bright and clean ap- 
pearance, and musical Sounds strike clearer and sharper 
than in a room carpeted all over. 

Gaudy, bright-hued carpets are a complete mistake, 
as are also large, geometric, or spotty patterns. Re- 
member, always, a carpet is a background to all the 
colors that will be seen against it, and take care that it 
is subdued in tone, and that the colors are well blended, 
as by this means they will counteract any too positive 
predominant hue. 

A room is incomplete without curtains ; there is al- 
ways an unfinished look until the hard outline ot the 
windows is broken by the soft folds of drapery, which 
catch the full force of the light from outside, and dis- 
perse it in modified form over the room. 

Besides their use in subduing the glare of light, there 
is, of course, their practical aspect in keeping out 
draughts, and closing in the room at night, which im- 
portant functions should have been placed first. Cur- 
tains depend for artistic effect mainly on three things— 
color, texture, and aptitude for falling into soft and 
graceful folds. Hence, silks, cloths, velvets, and serges 
are all suitable materiais. The highly-glazed chintzes 
of former days, though admirable in many respects, 
were ludicrously stiff and angular, and one gladly wel- 
comes, in their place, the soft cretonne cloth, with its 
wonderful variety of pattern and color. Mixed colors 
and checkered patterns are Jess necessary in the cur- 
tains than in the walls and carpets ; and frequently, 
after an exhaustive search for a well-designed patterned 
curtain that will suit a room, one is obliged to fall back 
on some self-colored stuff, and confess that it answers 
every purpose. There is, however, no binding rule 
here, nor need you be in the least averse to a figured 
material so long as it is not spotty, but what is known 
as an “‘ all-over,’’ or well-covered pattern, and not too 
violent in contrasted colors. 

The Spanish cross striped materials in brilliant reds 
and yellows are rather the exception than the normal 
standard for curtains. There is, in the present day, an 
overwhelming supply of curtain stuffs of every color and 
texture, many of which do equal credit to the ceaseless 
activity of brain and loom, so that one need scarcely 
point tv any in particular ; and general principles 
affecting design in  wall-papers and carpets will 
sufficiently indicate the line to observe in approving or 
rejecting any pattern. Many people confine themselves 
to muslin or lace curtains for the drawing-room, but, 
although this is a fairly passable escape from a diffi- 
culty, it cannot be considered more than a temporary 
measure. Lace curtains behind the heavier stuff cur- 
tains give a certain dress and finish to a room, but by 
themselves they are too weak and transparent. 

As to valances, the grandiose bullion fringes with 
wooden pendants, encased in twisted yellow silk, are 
generally abominable, yet even these, worked in quiet 
colors harmonizing with the curtains, and kept to some 
very simple outline, may look exceedingly well, and by 
no means barbaric. The simpler and more natural a 
valance is the better. A light brass pole will always 
answer the purpose as an ornamental curtain-rod. Cor- 
nices require valances, and frequently bring the window 
into excessive prominence, and detach it from the wall 
in a manner injurious to the general effect. 

A word on window-blinds will not be out of place 
here. The expedients for screening windows seem to 
be various, and the window-blind of the day is rapidly 
superseded by the window-blind of to-morrow. And 
yet the question may be resolved within very narrow 
limits. The purpose of a blind is to screen the room 
from outsiders, and to modify and subdue the light. 
And these points seem best met by the usual white 
linen blind, or the Venetian blind formed of parallel 
laths of wood, which turn on their axes, and admit air 
and light as required. It is strange that the tints of the 
Venetian blind have been so few, when by painting the 
laths a certain tone, a refraction of rays might be ob- 
tained, of great benefit to the room in which they fall ; 





instead of which a powerful green is the usual color 
adopted, which often completely nullifies the tone of 
the walls and curtains, and shuts out the light no more 
effectually than a paler tint would do, seeing that the 
laths themselves are opaque. However, in the absence 
of Venetian, the white linen blind is the simplest means 
of softening the light. All colored blinds, as usually 
made, are too strong, and overlie everything with their 
own reflection. 

Where low half-blinds are required to windows over- 
looked from the road, the English wicker-work, plain or 
gilded, is as inoffensive as anything. All wire or gauze 
blinds are dismally ugly, and ground glass is office-like 
and monotonous. A fashion obtains abroad of employ- 
ing stained glass, set in small cross-bar frames of lead, 
gilded. The pattern is often a simple rosette and flower 
alternated, and the effect is good both inside the room 
and from the street. 

And now let the reader take a rapid survey of the 
drawing-room here theoretically furnished. The door 
is flung open, and he crosses the cool Chinese matting, 
and steps upon the velvety pile or Persian carpet. Prog- 
ress is easily made across the room, or by a circuitous 
path, skirting divans, easy chairs, and small tables. 
He sits comfortably on one of the aforesaid lounges, 
and glances round. The walls, mirrors, seats, and pic- 
tures seem to form one continuous, harmonious, 
though varied, panorama of pleasing forms and colors, 
mingling and contrasting. The pieces of furniture are 
not instantly received on the retina of the eye as so 
many inky blotches on a white wall; but slowly, and as 
the eye becomes accustomed to the room, one by one 
the different points come out, and by degrees their vari- 
ous forms and component parts are unfolded. Bits of 
color, unobserved at first, starlike appear. The cur- 
tains also fall into the scheme of the decoration, and 
merge their individuality for the good of the room. 


A PAPER HOUSE AND PAPER FURNITURE, 

ON a recent visit to the factory of Messrs. William 
Gibson's Sons, we were surprised to notice a great va- 
riety of objects for house-decoration and furniture made 
from papier-maché. Passing some remarkable paper 
counterfeits of old armor and obsolete weapons of war, 
and full-size models of classical antiquities, we came 
upon a wooden book-case with brown paper mouldings 
and figures in relief in imitation of carving. Then there 
was a mock marble mantel-piece and a huge cabinet and 
accessories, all looking very solid and forming appa- 
rentiy the entire side of a room. When Mr. Gibson, 
however, proceeded, without great effort, to lift the 
whole thing, it appeared that all was made of paper, 
and it was explained that it was for use behind the cur 
tain of the Madison Square Theatre. The stage, cer- 
tainly, would seem to be the only proper place for paper 
furniture. Ata distance it looks very natural, and it is 
very easily moved, which is an important consideration 
behind the scenes. We were informed, however, of a 
new and more practical use for papier-maché, and that 
was for ceilings, in place of plaster. Mr. Gibson ex- 
plained that it does away with the need of lath and 
plaster, it costs no more, and, being very light, there 
is no danger of its falling, as plaster often does, by its 
own weight. Recently part ofthe ceiling of the old 
Huguenot church in Charleston fell, and he has satis- 
factorily repaired the damage by supplying papier- 
maché in place of the plaster. The papier-maché is 
moulded to look like the latter. and Mr. Gibson says no 
one, by simply looking at the ceiling, could distinguish 
the difference. 


According to an English newspaper, the application, 


of paper has been carried to a far greater extent at the 
Sydney Exhibition. A house in it has been built of, 
and furnished with, that material. The exterior is 
moulded in carton-pierre, while the interior is covered 
with the same material, being plain on the floor, form- 
ing splendid arabesques on the walls, and moulded in 
imitation of plaster on the ceilings. The doors, cup- 
boards, and shelves are of the same material, while the 
entire furniture, including chandeliers and a stove, in 
which a fire can be lighted, is made of papier-maché. 
The carpets and curtains are of paper, and there is a 
bedroom in which there is not only a large bed made of 
papier-maché, but there are also blankets, sheets, quilts, 
and female underclothing, dresses and bonnets, in the 
latest style, composed solely of carton-pite. It is pro- 
posed to give a series of banquets in this building, in 
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which the plates, dishes, knives, forks, and glasses will 
all be of paper. All this is far ahead of the Gibsons. 
They must look to their laurels. 


BOW-LEGGED FURNITURE. 

THE stupid practice of cutting wood across the grain 
in the manufacture of legs, chairs, tables, and sofas, 
which one might have hoped was obsolete, but which 
has come into fashion again, calls forth the following 
remarks from The London Furniture Gazette : 

‘ If wood is cut with the grain it is comparatively 
strong, and if against the grain it is comparatively 
weak, and a piece of wood which would be, if cut with 
the grain, sufficiently strong for the leg of a useful 
chair, would prove altogether useless as a chair leg if 
cut across the grain ; indeed, with many woods the leg 
would have to be four times the thickness if cut acrass 
the grain that would be required were it cut in the di- 
rection of the ‘vessels ’ of the tree-stem. In order, 
then, that we may use the wood in the simplest, best, 
and most economical manner, it is necessary that we 
cut it in the direction of the grain, and use it as far as 
possible in straight pieces. Yet how frequently do we 
find chairs with bowed legs—legs cut against the grain ! 
Such legs have grown in favor recently, since abortions 
of this character were general in the days of Queen 
Anne, and this Queen Anne revival has brought them 
again into use. Manisacreature endowed with reason, 
and it is yeason that makes him nobler than the brute ; 
yet he constantly acts as though he possessed no pow- 
ers by which he can discriminate between right and 
wrong. Reason at once tells us that it is absurd to 
waste wood, and that it is stupid not to use it in such a 
manner as will give to our seats strength and durability, 
especially when this happens to be the cheapest method 
of making the material, and when no beauty is gained 
by any departure from what is obviously right. Yet, 
in direct opposition to the dictates of reason, we copy 
ugly chairs from a bygone age, which are formed in a 
manner that we know to be wrong.”’ 

The subject is one which we have often touched upon, 
but so long as it continues fashionable-—hateful word ! 
to have these bow-legged monstrosities, there is no 
reason to hope that any remonstrance from the press 
will avail in the matter. Quite recently a prominent 
New York dealer in ‘* antique furniture’’ pointed out to 
us with pride a set of body-bulged and bow-legged 
mahogany from an old house on the Hudson, and de- 
liberately avowed his intention of perpetrating several 
replicas of it with smart new brass fittings, which we 
do not doubt he wiil readily dispose of at fancy prices. 
What a conscience a man must have who will in cold 
blood proceed to resuscitate a Jie in wood which has 


been dead more than a hundred years ! 


CARPET DYES. 

THROUGH acurious misapprehension, the impression 
got abroad last spring that arsenic was used in the col- 
oring of Kidderminster carpets, and the Foreign Secre- 
tary of the Swedish Government wrote to some English 
carpet manufacturers that any textile fabrics introduced 
into Sweden containing arsenic would, on detection, be 
liable to condemnation. The Warehousemen’s and 
Drapers’ Trade Journal emphatically denies that Brit- 
ish carpets contain arsenical dye, and in order that the 
public may be sure of this, it briefly states what dyes 
and chemicals are used in the trade. Blacks, so much 
in favor of late years, are produced with logwood in 
some form or other. Browns with cudbear, which is 
orchella weed, found on the sea-shore, ground up. Yel- 
lows are made with chipped fustic, which is a wood 
grown in South America; also with flavine. Reds are 
made with cochineal, which, as everybody knows, is an 
insect. Blues, with indigo or aniline dye, made from 
tar. White is simply the natural color of the worsted 
bleached. Among the other commodities used are 
bichrome, tartar, madder (a root), ammonia, sulphate of 
soda, oxalic acid, alum, roll sulphur, turmeric, and gum- 
bier, and there is not one of these substances that, when 
dyed into worsted, is in any way dangerous to human life. 
Where arsenic is employed asa coloring agent, it is 
generally used for greens or whites, but this does not 
apply to carpets, as the greens are produced with fustic 


and indigo, and the white, as stated above, is simply 
the natural color of the fabric. 
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CEILING AND WALL PAPERS. 


IN resuming the subject of interior decorations, we 
desire to speak particularly of ceiling ornamentation, 
which in this country has only recently come in for the 
consideration it deserves, in connection with the gen- 
eral revival of art in the household. Future genera- 
tions of Americans will probably smile at the eccentricity 
which long has characterized our domestic art—or 
rather the lack of it—but perhaps nothing will seem 
stranger to them than our practice of covering our 
walls with elaborately designed papers, which we half 
hide with pictures, plaques, and endless bric-a-brac, 
while the ceiling, which may be seen as a whole and 
made an object of beauty, is left in whitewashed bare- 
ness. The faithful chronicler will have to explain that 
our love of whitewash probably owed its origin to the 
delusion of the housewife of the period that it was es- 
sential to cleanliness, although it might be difficult, per- 
haps, to say why, on the same principle, we should not 
have whitewashed our walls. And if cleanliness demand- 
ed the annual offices of the kalsominer, it might be asked 





WALL-PAPER DESIGN, 


why, with an infusion of blue—the color of nature’s ceil- 
ing—which is restful to the eye (which white assured- 
ly is not), this wash, from a sanitary standpoint, would 
not be just as effective. Another reason sometimes given 
for this odd preference is that the whiteness renders the 
ceiling almost invisible and suggests the effect of atmos- 
phere ; although why we should desire to create the 
fancy that our homes do not shelter us is as incompre- 
hensible as the idea that white is the most ethereal and 
distant of colors is erroneous. Every one ought to 
know that these qualities belong to blue. Nothing in 
our opinion is cleaner or more suitable fur the purpose 





of interior decoration than printed papers properly ap- 
plied and periodically renewed. Stencilling is good if 
done with taste (which, generally, it is not) and fresco- 
ing is a desirable Juxury for those who can afford to 
employ the des¢ artists (which very fewcan), But wall 
and ceiling papers are far cheaper, and nine times out 
of ten they are artistically much better than either. 

Our American wall-paper makers have anticipated 
the growing demand for ceiling papers, and in some 
instances have produced designs of decided merit. 
Messrs. Fr. Beck & Co., who seem to have been espe- 
cially active in this direction, have put at our disposal 
a variety of their designs for papers, and some of 
these we use to illustrate the present article. As we 
pointed out on a previous occasion, it is impossible to 
convey in simple black and white anything like an ade- 
quate idea of an effect which must depend almost en- 
tirely on the distribution of color, and little assistance can 
be afforded by descripiion. As an example of the in- 
ability sometimes of ordinary print to represent an effect, 
in which even no color is employed, we may point to 
the strikingly handsome dado of the wall-paper shown 
in the right-hand 
illustration on the 
present page. In 
the paper _ itself 
there is no contrast 
of black and white, 
such as our artist 
has found neces- 
sary to introduce 
in order to show 
the pattern; the 
dado, all over, is a 
dead velvety black, 
and the pattern is 
stamped on it in 
very Jow relief. In 
the same way the 
positive contrast of 
light and shade 
exhibited in this 
beautiful —wall-pa- 
per pattern does not 
fairly convey the 
idea of the delicate- 
ly blended tones of 
a single color in 
the original, which 
gives to the paper 
a soft and repose- 
ful effect. Our il- 
lustrations, how- 
ever, do all that 
can be done with 
printer’s ink, and 
give perfect pre- 
sentations of the 
forms of ornament 
introduced, and of oD ie 
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their relative ar- : 
rangement. There 
are different color- 
ings of each of the 
designs. 

In selecting 
papers, the buyer 
should, of course, 
be governed by the 
character of the Pas f 
room to be decorat- a, VOI AC 
ed. It may not be 79 Ger 
unnecessary to say 
to some of ourread- 
ers that it is not 
desirable to match 
their furniture in 
choosing their papers. Contrast is as much to be con- 
sidered as similarity of tint. We make this remark here 
because we know that many persons suppose that they 
exhibit great taste when they succeed in getting every- 
thing in an apartment of the same hue. This is all wrong. 
Wall-papers, by all means, should oppose in color the 
upholstery and hangings, not repeat them. But it is only 
by a due appreciation of the necessity of both contrast 
and similarity in color in the decoration of a room that 
real artistic effect is attained. In choosing a wall-paper 
it is of great importance to consider whether it is to form 
a decoration in itself, or whether it is to become a mere 
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WALL-PAPER DESIGN. 


background for pictures. If the former, much latitude 
is permissible : it may be gay or even striking. If the 
latter, it should be subdued in both color and design. 
It should aiso be borne in mind that the effect of a 
wall-pzper depends a great deal on the light of a room, 
particularly as to whether the latter receives the sun’s 
rays direct or does not. This consideration is even 
more important in the matter of ceiling decoration. 
For a dark room, naturally, one would not choose a 
ceiling paper which would absorb much light ; while in 
the case of a too sunny room a disagreeable glare may 
be avoided by the exercise of the opposite rule of selec- 
tion. 

Cream is a good color for a ceiling where there is not 
much light, and it is excellent when combined with 
grayish blue. An agreeable effect is attained by dis- 
tributing cream-colored stars irregularly over pale blue, 
or having a cream-colored background with blue stars. 
Ultramarine, almost pure, may be used, but in this 
case pale blue and white should prevail in the coloring 
of the cornice, and a little pure red should be intro- 
duced. Among the -Beck designs there are some ex- 
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HALF SECTION, 


cellent ceiling papers in which this scheme of coloring 
prevails. One of blue flowers and gold on a cream- 
colored ground of. Japanesque design is in excellent 
taste. The Japanese still supply the motives of some 
of the best papers made in this country and Europe. 
The panels, of which we give two illustrations, are 
examples of some which may be used with much effect 
in dadoes under certain circumstances, and they are 
particularly adapted for the decoration of screens. 

Dr. Dresser, the most practical, perhaps, of contem- 
poraneous writers on decorative art, is a strong advo- 
cate of ceiling ornamentation. Indeed, he goes so far as 























to say: ‘‘If one part [of a room] only can be decorated, 
let that part be the ceiling.’’ The following, given in an 





abridged form, 
are some of his 
IIE I : 
| ideas on the sub- 
| ject: ‘Simple 


patterns in cream 
color on 
ground, but hav- 


blue 


ing a black out- 
look well. 
ornaments 


line, 
Gold 
on a deep blue 
ground with black 
outline 
rich and effective. 
These all, 
however, simple 


are also 


are 


treatments, for 
any amount of 
color may be used 
in a ceiling, pro- 
the 
are employed in 


vided colors 


SESS rar, 














very small mass- 
es, and perfectly 
mingled, so that 
the effect pro- 
duced is that of a rich colored bloom. A ceiling 
should be beautiful, and should also be manifest ; but 


WALL-PAPER PANEL DESIGN, 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


with a suitable pattern, but Ido not at all object to a 
large central ornament only, or to a centre ornament 
and corners ; es- 
pecially if the cor- 


nice is heavy, so 


| 
| 
a) 


as to give com- 
pensating weight dS 
to the margin. 
“A ceiling is 
a flat 
hence all decora- | 


surface, 


tion placed upon 
it should be flat 


also. 





“A picture can ] 

| 

only be correctly 
from 


seen one 


point, whereas I 





the decoration of 
a ceiling should 
be of a character 
that 
proper | y seen 


it can be 








from any part of 





the room. i = = = 





** Pictures have 


WALL-PAPER PANEL DESIGN, 


almost invariably 
aright and wrong 
way upward. A picture placed on a ceiling is thus 
wrong way upward to almost all the guests in the room, 











CEILING-PAPER DESIGN. QUARTER SECTION, 


if it must be somewhat indistinct, in order that the 
caprices of the ignorant be humored, let the pattern be 
in middle tint or pale blue and white only. 





‘| like to see the ceiling of a room covered all over 





‘*In order to the proper understanding of a picture, 
you must see the whole of its surface at one time ; 
is very difficult to do without almost breaking your 
neck, or being on your back on the floor, if the picture 


this 
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is on the ceiling ; whereas an ornament which consists 
of repeated parts may render a ceiling beautiful with- 
out requiring that the whole ceiling be seen at one 
glance. 

“Arabesque ceilings are also very objectionable. 
What can be worse than festoons of leafage, like so 
many sausages, painted upon a ceiling, with griffins, 
small framed pictures, impossible flowers and feeble 
ornament, all with fictitious light and shade? But not 
content with such absurdities and incongruities the fes 
toons often hang upward on vaulted or domed ceilings, 
rather than downward. Such ornaments arose when 
Rome, intoxicated with conquests, yielded itself up to 
luxury and vice rather than to a consideration of beauty 
and truth. Decorations like these were to an extent 
revived by the great painter Raphael ; but it must ever 
be remembered that Raphael, while one of the greatest 
of painters was no ornamentist. It requires all the 
energy of a life to become a great ornamentist ; hence 
it is not expected that the one man should be great at 
the In all ages where decorative art has 


two arts. 


flourished, ceilings have been decorated. The Egyp- 
tians decorated their ceilings ; so did the Greeks, the 
Byzantines, the Moors, and the people of our Middle 
Ages, and a light ceiling appears not to have been es- 
teemed as essential, or as in many cases desirable. _ It 
is strange that so few of our houses and public build- 
ings contain rooms with decorated ceilings ; but the 
in, and many 


We must 


want is already felt, the fashion has set 


are at this present moment being prepared, 
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CEILING-PAPER DESIGN, 


get simple modes of enrichment for general rooms— 
modes of treatment which shall be effective, and yet not 
expensive-—and then we may hope that they will be- 
come general,”’ 
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ARTISTIC ANDIRONS. 





IN these days of stoves and furnaces, the andirons that 
stood in the old-fashioned fire-places have generally re- 
treated to the garret or else disappeared altogether 
from the household scene. The commendable dispo- 
sition to revive the open fire, as an asthetic luxury, 
tends, however, to bring them once more into vogue, 
and gives interest to the fact that in the past much 
artistic skill has been lavished upon these humble arti- 
cles. Up to the sixteenth century they were almost al- 
ways of iron, of large size and finely decorated ; after- 
ward copper and bronze were more generally employed, 
and some remarkable works of art were produced. Of 
the two andirons represented in the illustration, the one 
surmounted by a figure belongs to a pair that may be 
ranked among the most beautiful specimens of the 
Florentine industry of the sixteenth century. They 
were transferred to the Chiteau of Fontainebleau and 
placed with other bronzes 
of like origin in the fine 
gallery of FrancisI. The 
other andiron is of copper 
and of French manufac- 
ture, and dates from the 
beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. It is now 
in the same gallery. 


DEBASED INDIAN 
CARPETS. 





A LARGE proportion 
of the Indian carpets in 
the market come from 
the Government jails of 
Hindustan. Mrs. Eliot 
James, in her recent work 
on “Indian Industries,”’ 
protests against the de- 
gradation of the native 
art through such compe- 
tition with the caste 
weavers. She gives the 
following quotation from 
The Pioneer : A regiment 
ordering some carpets at 
a well-known jail to take 
to England for its mess, 
sent some officers to see 
what patterns could be 
procured ; and the super- 
intendent of the manufac- 
turing department is said 
to have exhibited in great 
triumph a carpet which 
had been made for an 
English nobleman, who 
had ordered it through 
some friends. The carpet 
was a groundwork of 
most lovely ruby red, with 
some creamy and ivory- 
white flowers (some kind 
of lily) running through 
it, but was entirely spoiled 
by being bespattered with ” 
some filthy-looking yellow 
daubs at regular inter- 
vals, as if a bottle of West India pickles had been 
turned out, every three feet or so, over it. On inquiry 
it was found out that this was a local improvement on 
the old pattern, it being considered that the English 
peer would expect more splendid coloring from India. 
These officers examined a variety of patterns without 
finding what they wanted, until, when leaving, some 
old Persian and Indian patterns were handed down, 
covered with dust, the superintendent saying he thought 
nothing of them. Correspondence went on with several 
jails, and they all offered to make up the patterns in 
any colors that might be selected. 

The Pioneer adds: Anything more grossly wrong 
cannot be conceived, and it would be no more than 
right if every jail were at once inspected and every 
vitiated pattern committed to the flames. It would in- 
deed be deplorable if, for want of care, carpets made 
in India should be so corrupted as to damage the trade. 

The London Athenzum says: It is well known that 


the Agra jail is singular among Indian jails for scrupu- 
lously following Persian patterns in the designs of the 
carpets manufactured by it. An Agra jail carpet ex- 
hibited at Paris in 1878 was, as pointed out at the time, 
remarkable for the fine proportion of its border to the 
centre. The borders of modern Oriental carpets are 
generally made too narrow. In the mosaic floors of the 
Greeks and Romans, which were evidently suggested 
by Oriental tapestry, the border was always remarkably 
broad, and in the older Persian carpets it is often a 
yard deep and more. The singular excellence in design 
of the Agra jail carpets is due to Sir John Strachey’s 
influence. When visiting the jail, many years ago, the 
zealous superintendent triumphantly showed him some 
carpets he had been manufacturing from the vilest 
European designs. Sir John asked him if they were all 
the patterns of the kind he possessed. ‘‘ No; not by 
any means,”’ replied the superintendent. ** I have ran- 
sacked all the factories in England for their latest pat- 
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terns.’’ Sir John begged that he might see them all ; 
and when he was at last satisfied that all had been 
brought out, he ordered them to be all burned in the 
heap as they lay before him, and that for the future 
only native patterns should be followed without devia- 
tion. The Agra jail carpets are, however, still defec- 
tive in harmony of coloring. 

THE first condition of furniture is that it shall be 
useful ; the second, that it shall be beautiful. 

PROFESSOR DONDERS, the most distinguished oculist 
in Holland, in a lecture on color at Amsterdam recent- 
ly, laid it down that green must be ranked with the 
primitive colors, like red, blue, and yellow. Green. he 
argued, could not be produced by mixing pure yellow 
and blue: such a composition would be white. The 
green color apparently derived from the mixture of two 
paints was, in reality, the result of ** subtraction.” 


; Decorative Ret Mates, | 


SOME painted d’oyleys at a recent dinner party 
were alternately of white and blue satin, circular, edged with 
narrow gold fringe, and from eighteen to twenty inches in cir- 
cumference. About three-fourths of an inch from the edge was 
a circle marked out, and on this was painted a wreath of small 
green ivy leaves. Inside this, and in the centre of the d’oyley, 
was an animal's head, or a bird sketched in Indian ink, each one 
being different. Some dogs’ heads were particularly lifelike and 
effective. 





AN ingenious fire-place decoration is thus de- 
scribed: A mantel-board topped by a slight ebonized frame shelf 
of three tiers, the whole draped with black satin and gilt lace, the 
grate replaced by an ebonized cabinet, the doors of which were 
panelled with gold leather cloth on the outside, and black satin 
worked with gold butterflies, and studded between with Indian 
beetles. The alternate shelves and tiny drawers of this cabinet 
were filled with curios, and large Japanese black and gold fans, 
mounted on hand screens, 
flanked it on each side. In 
the same room, an ebonized 
banner-screen was ingenious- 
ly utilized as a flower-stand, 
by the screen being removed, 
two half-moon shaped black 
and gold wicker baskets put 
round the base for pots, a flat 
top serving as a support for a 
drooping pot plant, and fur- 
nished underneath with chains 
of various lengths with hooks, 
towhich ornamental baskets 
of various sizes, filled with 
flowers and moss, were sus- 
pended. 





In England the em- 
broidery trade fell so low in 
the reign of George II. that 
it was judged necessary to 
protect it by somewhat severe 
enactments. ‘‘No foreign 
embroidery,” so runs the 
statute, ‘‘shall be imported, 
upon pain of being forfeited 
and burnt, and penalty of a 
hundred pounds for each 
piece. No person shall sell, 
or expose for sale, any foreign 
embroidery, on pain of hav- 
ing it forfeited and burnt, and 
penalty of a hundred pounds. 
All such embroidery may be 
seized and burnt, and the 
mercer in whose custody it 
was found shall forfeit a hun- 
dred pounds.” 





PAINTED  tea-cloths 
and cosies seem particularly 
popular just now. Silk of all 
colors is used, and not only 
are flowers and birds illus- 
trated, but even landscapes 
and water scenes are depicted 
in colors on the surface. The 
cosy is, of course, of one ma- 
terial; but the cloth is some- 
times of muslin, or else of 
soft crash, with the painted 
silk border stitched on. 





WE hear of an ingeni- 
ous person who has converted 





a ——— an old thick shaw] into a drug- 


ANDIRONS OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


get by cutting out the leaves 
and flowers from a worn-out 
piece of printed druggeting, 
and grouping them on the shawl. When a satisfactory pattern 
had been thus arranged, these flowers were pasted on and pressed 
with an iron, and the edges worked over with the commonest 
coarse gray yarn, the edge of the shawl being bound with red 
carpet binding. It was put down in a furnished house over a 
shabby carpet, and was a complete success. 





A DECORATIVE Art Society has been organized in 
Evansville, Ind., with the following officers: Mrs. A. B. Miller, 
president; Mrs. W. T. Igleheart and Mrs. Bixby, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. Wilkinson, secretary; Mrs. H. W. Keller, cor 
responding secretary; and Mrs. Dan. Ragon, treasurer. Mrs. 
Theo. I. Holcomb is to teach china painting and art embroidery, 
Miss Rosa O'Burn drawing and oil painting, and the president 
will give instruction in water-color drawing, lace making, etc. 





ALABASTER plaques for oil painting are a novelty 
in decorative art. ‘They are translucent, and when set on stands 
against the light are very attractive. Some effective specimens 
of what can be done with them are to be seen at the artists’ ma- 
terial rooms of Miss M. T. Wynne, 75 East Thirteenth Street. 
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QUAINT UTENSILS. 


a] CT might strike one, from 
a-casual glance, that 
the illustrations on this 
page represent a child's 
rattle anda pistol. Such 
an idea would be quite 
erroneous. The sup- 
posed rattle is really a 


* goupillon,’’ or holy- 
water sprinkler, and the 


apparent pistol is arare 

















and ingenious contriv- 
ance for striking a light, a sort of connecting link be- 
tween the old-fashioned flint and steel and the modern 
match, 

Holy-water sprinklers of one sort or another are in 
common use in Roman Catholic churches. A simple 
form consists of a wooden handle about a foot long, at 
the end of which are fixed a number of little clusters of 
stiff hairs. But the *‘ goupillon’’ here illustrated 1s 
something quite different. It consists of a hollow ball, 
pierced with small holes and fixed at the end of a han- 
dle. This ball is made in two halves which are screwed 
together, after a sponge saturated with holy water has 
been placed inside. Thus prepared, a slight movement 
of the fore-arm is sufficient to force the water in drops 
through the holes in the ball. The devotion of the 
Middle Ages, the care taken in the fabrication of arti- 
cles designed for church use, made the ‘* goupillon ’ 
not infrequently a veritable object of art. The one il- 
lustrated is supposed to be of fifteenth-century manu- 
facture, and is still in use at the Cathedral of Coire, in 
Switzerland. The ornamentation is in the florid Gothic 
style. 

The other utensil presents the exact appearance of a 


se > 


pistol, enriched with finely chiselled ornaments of silver. 
On pulling the trigger, however, its true character be- 
comes apparent; the upper half of the barrel, fixed 
upon skilfully concealed hinges, opens like a box-cover, 
and a small hollow cylinder rises, carrying a cotton 
wick, to which the powder flashed in the pan has set 
fire. These curious contrivances were made in the 
eighteenth century, and, to judge from their rarity, 
were ingenious and costly playthings for the rich, rather 
than articles in actual every-day 

use. 


ANECDOTES ABOUT COL- 
LECTORS. 


e IN an entertaining chapter 
on “* The Prudence of Collect- 
ing,’’ W. J. Loftie relates some 
anecdotes well worth repetition. 
A few years ago, says Mr. 
Loftie, a merchant in the west 
of England had in his employ- 
ment a traveller who was fortu- 
nate enough to possess a taste 
for black-letter books. He never 
neglected an opportunity of 
picking up a little book printed 
before our ordinary type was in 
common use. And one day he 
found a prize—four prizes in 
fact. They were a number of 
Wycliffe’s writings, printed in 
London, evidently for popular 
reading, but very small and 
curious. He bought them for a 
shilling each—that is, for four shillings altogether. He 
could find no account of them in any of the works on 
bibliography, and began to think they must be valu- 
able. He had them very handsomely bound, which did 
not cost him more than £2, so that his whole invest- 
ment amounted to about £2 4s. 

The commercial traveller bethought him once, when 





times were bad, that he would sell some of the little 
books he had collected. So he sent a selection up to a 
well-known auction-room in London, and included in 
the parcel his four little Wycliffes. They were duly put 
up and knocked down, and the four little Wycliffes 
fetched four hundred pounds—that is, one hundred 
pounds apiece. It is easy to calculate the interest the 





**GOUPILLON,’’ OR HOLY-WATER SPRINKLER, 


travelling collector made on his original outlay. He 
spent £2 4s., and kept the books two years, during 
which time he was out of the interest, say, at 10 per cent, 
or thereabout, 5s. So that when his books were put up 
they had cost him £2 9s. Then the auctioneers’ ex- 
penses amounted to 124 percent, or £50; and his whol 
profit was £347 I1s., or about seven thousand per cent 


per annum, for each of the two years ! 





‘* PISTOLET-BRIQUET,'’ OR FIRE-KINDLING PISTOL, 


The late Canon R. was a man of taste. When he 
began life he was poor, and lived in a small house near 
the high road. One day a tinker came to him with his 
bag of old iron, and said he had heard that Mr. R. was 
a collector of curiosities. Presently, after much fumbling 
among the old iren, he brought out a bronze proces- 
sional cross of the utmost beauty, made probably in the 





fourteenth century, and altogether such a magnificent 
example of the art that poor Mr. R.’s heart beat with 
excitement merely at the sight of it. His practised eye 
showed him, as he examined it, that the bronze surface 
had formerly been heavily plated with silver, and in 
places even with gold, and the cross must have been 
borne before some great abbot, possibly before an arch- 
bishop. 

With a trembling voice, for he had very little money, 
he asked the tinker how much he wanted for the cross. 
** Sixpence, sir,’’ said the man; ** and indeed I think 
it’s quite worth it, sir—itis, I’m sure.’” Mr. R. 
thought he was dreaming. “‘ Sixpence,’’ he repeated. 
** Well, sir, I gave nearly that for it,’’ said the man ; 
**and there’s more than the weight of copper in it.”’ 
Mr. R. was so agitated he could hardly summon up 
strength to take out the sixpence. As soon as the tinker 
had it in his hand, he picked up his bag, and walked 
away quickly. 

Mr. R. looked at the cross, and could hardly believe 
his good fortune. Then he looked at the retreating 
firure of the tinker. It seemed like robbery to give 
him only sixpence for such a treasure. He called him 
back, The man came back very slowly and doubtfully. 
** Look here,’” said Mr. R., © I think this cross is worth 
more than sixpence. I'll give you a shilling.’’ The 
tinker looked twice at it and twice at the priest's face. 
Then he took it, and again departed. 

Mr. R. looked at the cross again, and went into the 
house with his treasure. But when he had laid it on the 
table, his mind was reassured, and again his conscience 
smote him. It was worth more than ts, 6¢@. He would give 
the man half a crown—fortunately he had half a crown 
in his pocket. ‘The tinker had nearly reached the gate. 
Mr. R. called him. Hestopped. ‘* Look here, I think 
I have given you too little for that cross.’’ The man 
came no nearer. Mr. R. advanced toward him. He 
retreated. “I'll give you half a crown. Here it is,’ 
said Mr. R., putting his hand into his pocket. The 
tinker looked at him for a moment. Then with a look 
of deep suspicion, he turned and took to his heels. 

And yet the cross was an art treasure for which the 
tinker might have got many pounds if he had been 


wise enough ! 


THE Musée de Cluny has recently acquired two note- 
worthy relics--a magnificent processional cross of silver 
gilt of the fourteenth century, 
and a Venetian cabinet of the 
sixteenth century. The former 
is adorned with figures in high 
relief and of fine execution. On 
one side are the effigies of 
Christ, the Virgin, John and 
Peter, and Mary Magdalen; on 
the other side are the Evangel- 
ists with their attributes. The 
bottom of the cross is orna- 
mented with translucent enam- 
els representing the Apostles 
and emblems of the Virtues. 
This telic is in perfect order, 
and was found in an Apennine 
convent. It is one of the finest 
works of its kind, a most desir- 
able addition to the great mu- 
seum. The price paid by M. du 
Sommerard was 9800 francs. 
Prince Demidoff gave 15,000 
francs for it. The cabinet cost 
the Musée 4500 francs. 


. 


IN buying manuscripts the yreat difficulty consists in 
knowing whether they are perfect or not. In Missals 
always look for a painting of the crucifixion. If this is 
wanting the book is almost certainly imperfect. In 
books of ‘‘Hours,’’ you may be equally particular in 
seeking a calendar. Without a calendar the book 
would have been practically useless. 
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Correspondence, 


THE LEGEND OF THE WILLOW-PATTERN 
PLATE. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: A writer in London Society has been inspired, by the 
contemplation of a willow-pattern plate, to write the enclosed 
verses, which I should be glad to see republished in your col- 
umns. KERAMOS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ANSWER.--The poem, which is too Iong for citation in full, 
tells the story of Li-Chi, a Chinese maiden whose 

—pa was a mandarin, wealthy and great, 
And pompous withal, a position so big held he ; 
His house and estate may be seen on the plate, 
Though portrayed in a style somewhat higgledy-piggledy. 
The trees, some like feathers and sume like piled stones, 
Are quite a burlesque of the science of botany ; 
For Hooker would swear by Linnzus’s bones 
That like them in nature there surely are not any. 
How like a bird's claw spreads the uncovered root 
Of the comical willow! But queerest of trees is 
The one on the right, from whose waving arms shoot, 
Not leaves, but great puddings, as round as Dutch cheeses ! 

Li-Chi hada humble lover named Chang, whose audacious 
affection being discovered, the enraged mandarin bade him be 
off to Hong-Kong or the moon!— 

But as that destination was not to his mind, 
Chang fled to his own island home with his fair one 
(A view of it drawn in the pattern you'll find, 
Close to where the horizon would Le if there were one). 

The infuriated mandarin went in pursuit of Li-Chi and her 
swain, whereupon 

—the gods, looking down through the gathering mists 

At eve, saw the lovers, whose plight so concerned them, 
That to shield them in peace from the mandarin’s fists 

They graciously into two turtle-doves turned them. 
At the top of the pattern you'll find them depicted, 

Each with two pair of wings ; but you're left to imagine 
The kicks upon innocent people inflicted, 

And the uproar the mandarin vented his rage in. 
And of such a surprising romance of devotion 

As the quaint Chinese pattern is designed to perpetuate, 
You'll freely confess that you hadn’t a notion 

When last off a plate of a blue-willow “set” you ate. 


PHOTOGRAPHING ON CHINA AND GLASS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I read in the issue of The Crockery and Glass Journal of 
August 5th that Mr. George Warrin, decorator on West Broad- 
way, ‘‘ should receive something of the honor due him as the origi- 
nator of the process” of producing perfect photographic represen- 
tations on china, This isamistake, as the process has been very 
well known for along time. As far back as 1865 M. Maréchal 
and the late Tessié du Mottay, who died in this city some months 
ago, had succeeded in transferring and baking photographic 
representations on stained glass. At about the same time MM. 
Poitevin and Lafon de Camarsac made photographic portraits 
on china. 

Tand my associates do not claim any honor for the invention ; 
but wecan produce very good permanent photographic repre- 
sentations on glass, on china, on faience, and onenamel. Wecan 
make them look like an ordinary photograph, or in red, or in 
blue. Furthermore, we can paint them, and thus produce a per- 
manent and indestructible enamelled portrait. We invite the 
public to call and see the results of our work. 

CAMILLE PITON, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 





MISS LINWOOD'S CREWEL PAINTINGS—THE 
“BAYEUX TAPESTRY.” 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Can you tell me anything about ‘‘ Miss Linwood, the 
famous crewel painter’? And will you inform me how large the 
so-called Bayeux tapestry is? Acus, Orange, N. J. 

ANSWER.—(1.) Miss Linwood was an English lady, who spent 
a long and busy life in copying the old masters in crewels, so 
faithfully that at a little distance the work of the needle could not 
be distinguished from that of the br&sh. Her crewels were dyed 
under her own supervision, and her pictures were embroidered 
on a stiff twilled fabric called ‘‘ tammy,” the outlines being drawn 
in chalk. The first painting she copied was Carlo Dolci’s ‘‘ Sal- 
vator Mundi."" A collection of sixty-four of her works, including 
a portrait of herself, was exhibited at London. (2.) The ‘‘ Bayeux 
tapestry,"’ according to the best authority we have at hand, is 
about twenty inches wide and about 75 yards in length, being 
shaped like an enormous ribbon. 


CASTINGS “A CIRE PERDUE” AND FROM 
NATURE. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sik; In the last issue of your instructive journal, in explaining 
the term ‘‘a cire perdue,”’ you speak of a mould made around a 
wax model. What material is used for making such a mould, 
and how is it applied to the wax? M. L., New York. 


ANSWER.—The material used is a mixture of clay, charcoal 
and sand, tempered with water, so as to be very plastic and 
capable of readily taking the minutest impressions. The first 
layer of this mixture is allowed to dry spontaneously on the 
model, then a second Jayer is added, and so on until the mould 
is thick enough. After the mould has dried sufficiently, the 
‘jets” for the introduction of the melted metal and the ‘ vents” 





for the escape of air and gases are made. Before the mould is 
used, it is thoroughly dried, and heated nearly to redness; the 
wax then naturally runs out, and leaves the exact space that the 
metal is to fillup. Instead of the wax model the branch of a tree, 
a basket, a lizard, a frog, a crab, or any other object, may be 
used; and, after the mould has been heated to a temperature 
sufficient to calcine the contents, the ashes are washed out or 
blown out through the jets and vents. This method is called 
‘*casting from nature.” 

TRANSFERRING EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: Will you kindly inform me how to transfer designs from 
paper to any material suitable for embroidery, so that they will 
not become erased while working? Can it be done with indel- 
ible ink ? AMATEUR, Somerville, Mass. 

ANSWER.—Yovu will find directions for transferring designs in 
the ‘‘ Art Needlework’ department of this issue of THE ART 
AMATEUR. Indelible ink may be used if desired, but ordinary 
ink will be generally found to answer every purpose. 





“THE BATILE OF ISSUS.” 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sirk: I have seen somewhere a picture of the mosaic—‘' The 
Battle of Issus'’—in which was shown a figure of a man on horse- 
back. No such figure appears in the illustration of this mosaic 
in the August ART AMATEUR. Are there two mosaics repre- 
senting ‘‘ The Battle of Issus’’? Or what is the explanation ? 

CHARLES §S., Georgetown, D. C. 

ANSWER.—The explanation is that the left-hand portion of 
the mosaic is very much broken and was purposely omitted from 
our illustration, Almost the only thing that remains in this 





omitted portion is the identical “man on horseback” of which 
our correspondent speaks. Even this figure is far from com- 
plete, as will be seen from the accompanying representation. It 
is of interest, however, as being probably a contemporaneous 
portrait of Alexander. 


SUPPLEMENT AND FIRST-PAGE DESIGNS. 


PLATE LXI, is a design for two tiles, representing ‘‘ Bernard 
Palissy."" Make the ground turquoise blue, the hair gray, the 
shirt-collar white of the china, the waist red, the belt brown, the 
sleeves brown bitume, the cloak dark-gray, the breeches light- 
yellow with black bands, the pantaloons ochre, the shoes red- 
brown, the bricks red, the books brown, the plaque and vase 
green, yellow, and so on, 

PLATES LXII. and LXIII. are recent English designs for out- 
line embroidery or etching on linen. 

PLATE LXIV. is a design for a plate—‘‘ Horse-chestnut and 
Dogwood "'—to be painted as follows: Horse-chestnut leaf, in 
the light, apple green, mixing yellow shaded with chrome green, 
and mixing yellow darkened with brown-green. Flower stem, 
apple-green, mixing yellow very light with more yellow on the 
top. There are two kinds of horse-chestnut flowers, the white 
and the pink. White flowers—light: white of the china shaded 
with carmine A and pearl-gray; outlines in light-gray. Pink 
flowers—carmine No. 1, shaded with gray No. 1. Dogwood 
flowers—dull yellow color. Light: yellow 47, very lightly 
shaded with gray and yellow ochre. The stamens, silver-yellow, 
shaded with yellow-brown and brown-green. Beetle—brown, 
with pale yellow underwings. 

The design for a portrait plaque, given on the first page of this 
number of THE ART AMATEUR, is difficult, and should only be at- 
tempted by a professional painter, or a very skilful amateur, well 
versed in face-painting. If the plaque usedis wider than the design, 
put a band around it to occupy the extra space. A ground in 
raised enamelled gold will be very effective. Trace the drawing 
of the ground with the greatest care on the plaque, outlining the 
head with carmine. Then with white enamel trace the straight 
square lines and the ornamental flower in the middle. Put the 
enamel thick enough, so the drawing will be in relief, and then 
do the preparatory work on the head for the first firing. When 
the raised groundwork has been baked, tell the decorator to ap- 
ply a coat of gold on the second fire, and then a second coat of 
gold for the third and last fire. The cap is painted in three 
colors, the back portions being yellow-ochre and black (a light 
coat of yellow-ochre and raven black all over for the first fire ; 
shaded with the same colors for the second fire, and yellow ochre 
and brown bitume and black and blue for the third fire), the por- 
tion over the head being ivory-yellow with brown band. The 
strip on the top of the forehead is light-blue, with a pattern in 
ultramarine blue outlined with black. The wrong side of the 
strings is'red (carmine) ; the neck-ribbon is dark velvet (blue and 
black), and the braces will be dark-brown (brown bitume and 
black, or sepia and blue). The trinket is gold, silver-yellow 
(first fire), shaded with yellow-ochre and brown bitume (second 
fire), and pearls, sky-blue (first fire), shaded with ultramarine 
(second fire). For the last fire make all the outlines in black, 


“except on the face. 


Det Publications. 


THE OBELISK AND FREEMASONRY, according to 
the discoveries of Belzoni and Commander Gorringe, written by 
Dr. John A. Weisse, and published by J. W. Bouton, is a 
timely volume, not so much perhaps for what it contains in re- 
lation to the mystic brotherhood—for of its value on that account, 
not being of the elect, we cannot give an opinion—but because 
of much valuable information contained in it concerning New 
York's recently-acquired monolith and the other twenty-nine 
obelisks now in existence. It gives also other useful information 
bearing on the subject under consideration not otherwise acces- 
sible to the general reader. Without wishing to throw any 
discredit on the antiquity of the craft, we must express our sur- 
prise at the apparently unreserved endorsement given in the 
book to all the strange things that Mr. and Mrs. Belzoni have 
said connecting Egyptian monuments with Freemasonry. Dr. 
Weisse writes for the public as well as for the brethren, and 
should remember that the former are not in possession of the 
evidences which, perhaps, he has. In the pages before us we 
are frequently staggered by such unsupported assertions as 
that, ‘‘ Freemasonry commenced from the Creation, and was 
established by the family of Seth,” and that ‘‘ the Masonic 
apron originated from the covering orapron ot fig-leaves, adopted 
by Adam and Eve after the fall, particularly the Mystic Apron 
of Serpents, which was dedicated as a memorial to commemor- 
ate that fatal event." This second statement appears under the 
heading, ‘‘ The Royal Egyptian Masonic Aprens." Without 
desiring to be troublesome, we really shou/d like Dr. Weisse to 
tell us upon what authority it is to be assumed that the Egyptians 
knew anything about Adam and Eve and their aprons. The 
descriptions that accompany the illustrations—-many of which, 
by the way, are colored, and all of which are very interesting— 
we are told are ‘‘ opinions Mr. and Mrs. Belzoni formed during 
and after their sojourn in Egypt.” ‘As Egyptology was in its 
infancy then,” adds Dr. Weisse, ‘‘and little or nothing was 
known of hieroglyphic deciphering till about 1825, their ideas can 
hardly agree with the Egyptology of 1880."" Weshould Say not. 
But why then, doctor, lay so much stress on these opinions as to 
make them really the foundation of the Masonic part of your 
treatise? Our author really is far too credulous. In his anxiety 
to prove a preconceived theory, frequently he accepts, apparently 
without investigation, the boldest and most improbable stories. 
For instance, a few months ago a silly newspaper rumor, which 
was subsequently authoritatively denied, declared that the Jews 
were about to return to Jerusalem and that their rich men were 
negotiating for the purchase of Palestine, where an attempt 
would be made to re-establish their former national glory. The 
absurdity of the story was obvious. Dr. Weisse, however, still 
accepts it as a fact, and builds upon it an incongruous sort of a 
millennium. He says: ‘‘As there is now a movement to enable 
Abraham's long-exiled progeny to return to Palestine and 
restore the Promised Land, why should there not be a simul- 
taneous effort to reinstate the brilliant Masonic Temple where 
Rameses the Great was initiated (?) four millenniumsago. . . . 
The Duke of Cyprus, Rothschild, and five millions of Abraham- 
ites, Zola, Grand Master of Egypt, and Dr. Fanton, of Mace- 
donia, recently so conspicuous concerning the Masonic emblems 
on the American obelisk, the Druses, Grand Orient, Parsees, 
and especially the Brethren of Ishmael, might approach the 
Khédive on the subject,” and so on. ‘‘ We are sure” he con- 
tinues ‘‘the Prince of Wales, Grand Master of England, and 
Premier Gladstone would back the movement with all the 
prestige of Great Britain." No doubt. ‘‘ Thus,” he says, *“* might 
the torch of recent civilization be carried into retrograded Asia 
and Africa, having Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus and Aden con- 
nected by the Suez Canal, a universal Masonic Temple near 
Pharaonic Thebes, a liberalized Jewish empire in Palestine, a 
vast British empire in India,.and progressing Japan in the dis- 
tant Orient, linked to Republican America by steam. Such are 
the prospects of Freemasonry and Judaism, assisted by the 
ubiquitous English-speaking populations."" Oh, dear! ‘ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
POTTERY DECORATION UNDER THE GLAZE. By 
M. Louise McLaughlin. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


CHARCOAL DRAWING. By Karl Robert. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


MODELLING IN CLay. By A. L. Vago and Benn 
Pitman. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT 
ARTISTS: SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. By F.G. Stephens. Sir 
JosHUA REYNOLDs. By F.S. Pulling. New York: Scribner 
& Welford. 


ARCHITECTURE, GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE. By 
T. Roger Smith. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


CLASSIC AND ITALIAN PAINTING. By E., J. 
Poynter and Percy R. Head. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


THE American manufacturers are getting alarmed 
at the immense importations of Japanese sunshades, which are 
almost supplanting the more costly and less beautiful home 
article. In the show windows of the Japanese stores, and no- 
tably those of the First Japanese Trading Co., in Broadway, 
one sees charmingly hand-painted parasols, which, although, of 
course, more expensive than the common paper ones, still are 
cheaper than the ordinary silk parasol of good quality. 
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ART INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


A™ of the following publications 


be forwarded from the office of 


will 
THE 


ArT AMATEUR, to any address, on receipt 


of the price for the same : 
ART CULTURE. From John Ruskin, with 


Glossary of Art ‘Terms, etc., by Rev. V 

H. Platt, with many illustrations. Price, 
RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE 

(Aratra Ponteleci), with _ illustrations. 


RUSKIN'S LECTURES ON WOOD AND 
METAL ENGRAVING (Ariadne Flor- 
entina), complete, with plates........... 


RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ART.......... 


RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS 
STONES OF VENICE, AND SEVEN 


LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. New 
subscription edition. With all the plates 
and wood engravings. Per volume...... 
PITON’S CHINA PAINTING IN same 
ICA. 1 vol. text and album No. 1....... 
eet a 
Above Albums in boards, each....... ... 
PUTNAM’S ART HAND-BOOKS. Edited 


by Susan M. Carter, Principal Cooper 
Union Scbool of Design : 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE, by Row- 
ettae, PasBccccccccccesccsecccs. cee 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL, by 
Weltaten,, PRB ic ccccccscccssessccccoes 
FLOWER PAINTING, by Duffield, Price. 
FIGURE DRAWING, by Weigall, Price... 
ART AND ARTISTS IN Se “tage shal 
By H. W. Freach, Full gilt. Price.. 
ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. For the use of 
Teachers and Parents. By Dr. William 


Rimmer, Boston Art School. 48 full- ;page 
illustrations. Price, $2.00. By mail.. 
ART: ITS LAWS AND THE REASONS 


FOR THEM. Collected, Considered and 
Arranged for General and Educational 
Purposes, by Samuel P. Long. Cloth. 
PO acs -cnsseeceosesnveesessssecesss 


THE PRINCES OF ART. Translated from 
the French, by Mrs. S. R. Urbino. Cloth. 


PUSS. ccccccccccccccccesseccess seocecces 
PRIMER OF DESIGN. By Charles A. | ane 
75 illustrations. 75 cents. By mail...... 
FAIENCE: GUIDE TO PAINTING ON 
PORCELAIN AND EARTHEN- 
WARE. By Madame Brasier De La 
Vanguyon. Price faeteninensnnede<ossees 


BIBELOTS AND CURIOS. A Manual for 


Collectors, with a Glossary of Technical 





$3 00 
3 00 
3 00 


1 00 


5 00 


150 
1% 
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2 2% 


2 00 


2 00 


9 00 


Terms. By Frédéric Vors. Price....... 75 
THE STUDIO ARTS. By Elizabeth Win- 
throp Johnson. Price........cccescccces 60 
LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART. Edited by 
Clarence Cook. 2 vols, 8vo. ; 600 illustra- 
Gloms, Priss..ccccccccsccsecccccccscecs 4 00 
MODERN CHROMATICS. By Gghe 3 
Rood. Illustrated, Price.............. » 2 00 
TITIAN. By Richard Ford Heath. Illus- 
GRE Be ieexscescavcvccesay beeen 1 25 
REMBRANDT. By J. W. Mollett. Illus- 
SNe vse cdewiesiens cenussoee 13 
RAPHAEL. By N. D’Anvers. Price....... 1% 
VAN DYCK AND HALS By Percy R 
SE aera 1% 
THE CERAMIC ART. By Jennic J. Young 
PEN, WENics tactebaccnacesouincn 5 00 
THE CHINA HUNTERS’ CLUB. Iilus- 
I - Siar ieka sd. sateconsinnins 175 
MODERN DWELLINGS. _ By H. Hudson 
Holly. Illustrated. Price........ ..... 4 00 
CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE. 
By S. G. W. Benjamin. Illust. Price.. 3 50 
ART ara APPLIED TO FUR- 
TURE. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
fond. errr 4 00 
ART DECORATION APPLIED TO IN- 
DUSTRY. By George Ward Nichols. 
POE: Debvcrsctecascesttascucs 4 00 
CHINA PAINTING. By M. Louise Mc- 
SE Deke. <avantecene- adie 5 
BLANC’S GRAMMAR OF PAINTING 
AND ENGRAVING. | Translated wd 
Mrs. Kate N. Daggett. IIllust. Price... 3 00 
RUSKIN ON PAINTING. Price....... .. 60 
LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, Price...........+.. 2 50 
THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. By Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton. Prict..oo..ce cece. cscs 2 00 
ETCHING AND ETCHERS. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Price.............++ 5 00 
CONVERSATIONS ON ART METHODS. 
By Thomas Couture. Price......00..+. 125 
POTTERY DECORATION : Unpercraze 
PaintinG. By M. Louise McLaughlin. 
TICE. cccrccccsevccecccccccescesesscese 1 00 





THE 


[JECORATIVE ART Soclery 


OF BALTIMORE, 
OFFERS AS PRIZES: 


For the Best Design for a Portiere. 

For the Second-dest. 

For the Best Design for a Plaque. 

For the Second-best. 

For the Best Set of 6 Decorated Cards. 
(For Dinner, Christmas, or Business.) 

For the Second-best. 

For the Best Designs for 6 Decorated Tiles. 

For the Second-best. 


$50 
$20 
$25 
$10 
$20 


$10 
$20 
$10 


Spvect. 
ee 


Tue Competition ts SUBJECT TO THE FOLLOWING 


«RULES. + 


1st.—Drawings in Color or Finished Articles will be re- 
ceived. ‘The size of the decorated cards must not 
exceed 4 x 6inches. ‘The designs for plaques must 
be the full size intended to be reproduced. 

2d.—The name of the competitor must be plainly written, 
with the address, and enclosed in a sealed envelo ype 
bearing an assumed name or distinctive mark cor- 


| responding to the name or mark attached to the 
| 


design or article. 

3d. —Designs or Finished Articles will be received from 
competitors on any of the subjects named, and more 
than one design or article in each class may be sub- 
mitted by the same person. 

4th.—The designs or articles must be submitted on or 
before the 25th da 7" October, 1880, and must be 
addressed to the Decorative Art Society, 61 N. 
Charles Street. 

sth.—The entire expense of delivery to the society must 
be prepaid, and if the article be forwarded by ex- 
press, the return charges must be enclosed in the 
envelope containing the real name and address. 

6th.—Articles to remain at the Society’s Rooms for sale 
must be so designated. 

7th.—All Designs and Finished Articles will be returned 
to the senders after the exhibition, provided the 
amount of return charges is remitted. 
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8th.—The Society reserves the right to reject all designs 
or finished articles that are not up to the standard 
of work usually admitted by the Society. 

The Designs and Finished Articles will be exhibited 
to the public at the Society Rooms during the exhibition 
which the Society will hold in October next. 

The JupGEs to award the prizes will be selected from 
among the principal art collectors and connoisseurs of 
Baltimore, and their names 
Journals, previous to the time for closing the competition 

All communications relating to the competition must 
be addressed to 


J. J. JACKSON, 


! 


NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 


23 UNIOW SP Ae. 


Drawing and ainting in any Branch. 


TY A TRIM IAT, y arryrryrry a 
CHINA ALLIVLLLVG. CORATIVE ART. 
EVENING SESSIONS EVERY NIGHT, - - - - $5.00 A MONTH. 


MONSIEUR CAMILILE PITON, Principal. 


Photographs Fired on any Material by the Photo-Enamel Painting Co. 





Pharbours 
Trash Flax 


A. CHA TAIN, 


FURNITURE, 


INTERIOR WOODWORK, 


yy ~ ~ mY 
ty) GAS FINTURES, 
7 |} ¢ ad. CURTAINS, WALL PAPERS, 
UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS, 
PAINTING IN FRESCO. 
| ° No. 24 West 23d St., New York. 
For Ladtes, seedittiaatin, — 


| ful to ask for Barbour’s 


| manufactured for 


announced in the Art | 


Chairman of Committee on Prize Designs, | 


Decorative Art Society, BALTIMORE, 


New Art Books. 


—< 





McLaughlin's Pottery Decoration, 


Pottery Decoration: Being 
al of Under-Glaze Painting, including complete de- 


|184 Church St., New York. 


| 
| 


| 
! 
! 
| 


a Practical Manu- | 


tails of the author's method of Painting Enamelled | 


Faience. By Miss M. Louise McLauGuuin. Square 


1zmo, fancy boards, $r. 


Vago's Modelling in Clay, 


Modelling in Clay, Instructions in the Art of. 
By A. L. Vaco. With an Appendix on Modciling in 
Foliage, etc , for Pottery and Architectural Decora- 

By Benn Pitman, of the Cincinnati School of 

Illustrated. 


tion. 


Design. Square 12mo, cloth, $r. 


Carl Robert's Charcoal Drawing, 


Charcoal Drawing without a Master. A com- 
plete Treatise in Landscape Drawing in Char eal; 
with Lessons and Studies after Allonge. Translated 
by Miss Evizapetu H,. Arrceton, Illustrated. 
cloth, $1. 


8vo, 


Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt a7 | 
the price. | 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO,, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


A fashionable, attractive, and use- 
ful occupation is making Impe- 
rial Macrame Lace. Be care- 
Macrame 
specially 
this beautiful 
work. Put up in 2 lb. red boxes. 
Illustrated book with full particu- 
lars and instructions, by mail, 25 cts. 





flax threads, all sizes, 


QO. D. Case’s 


Desiquers 


AND 







Ladies in the vicinity of or visiting New | 
York can receive instruction and find all 
materials at the Domestic Building, corner 
14th Street and Broadway. 






Manufacturers 


) y , Pi II~C 
Bar bour B oth y o> BROADWAY, 


Corner Thirteenth Street, New York. 





Dade Panne, FSTERBROON'S 
Wieelizz wee E STANDARD owe 


Address J. W. FISHER, Brunswick, Maine. EY? pon one 
e | 
Sriueget, S 


Photo-Portraits, 
1162 
Opposite the Coleman House, 









and 
RELIABLE 


Handsomely Written with Pen and Ink, | 


Per Pac 





Per dozen, 25 cents. k of twenty-five, 50 cents 





BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J, 26JohnSt., New York. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


PORTRAITS. 


UNION SQUARE. 








S. FE. 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 
Cc. D. FREDRICES’ 


Kuickerbocker Portrait Gallery, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Corner of Ninth Street, opposite Stewart's. 


iMPERIALS, $s PER DOZEN. 


Skylight on First Floor 





WARREN, FULLER & C0., uanricriess F ARTISTIC WALL- ian 


No. 129 East 42d ~ adjoining Grand Central Depot, 


The Designs in Wall-Papers 
by the American Artists, 


Mr. LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


AND 


Mr. SAMUEL COLMAN, 


Are produced SOLELY by 
this firm. 





New York. 


On Exhibition and Sale. 


m™ Window-Shades Made to Suit 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
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FISHER & BIRD, 


Aut Workers ns Foreign antl Ameria Harbles, | 


FOR DECORATIVE AND DOMESTIC PURPOSES. Also 
MONUMENTAL MARBLE AND GRANITE WORK, 
97 to 103 East Houston Street, New York. 


EsTABLisHED 1830,] 





recht teh 


Mie. A, Duval, cce'is.coFiccadvay. LMporter of Paris Novelties, 





DRESSMAKING AND CLOAKS IN SUPERIOR FRENCH STYLE, CELEBRATED FOR 
PERFECTION OF FIT AND ELEGANCE, 


FALL STYLES DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR MY HOUSE. 
PARIS PATTERNS. AUTUMN FASHIONS. 


My Patterns are renowned for Style and Elegance. Cut from Measure. Perfect Fit 
warranted, 












RUSTIC 
FURNITURE, 


For Verandas, Lawns, and 
Cemeteries. 
Hanging Daskets, Rustic Settees, Vases, 
Chairs and Stump Hoxes (for Stumps of 
old trees), Window Boxes, etc. 
Designs of all Deseriptions Manufactured, 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. Mention this paper. 


Nims Rusts Manufacturing Company, 
es ‘ \ 29 Fulton St., New York. 


University of the City of New York, 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 





Tue preliminary term begins September 15, 1880. The Regular Winter Session 
begins September 29, 1880. For particulars and Catalogue, address the Dean, 


Pror, CHAS, INSLEE PARDEE, M.D., 
410 East 26th Street, 
New York City. 
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DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 


| 
| 
| In Crewel, Silk, and Floss. 


‘UPHOLSTERY FELTS 


a a Work begun, with materials to finish, for Tidies, 
Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework, Screens, Cushions, etc. 


Samples of $6 Shades on Receipt of 10 cents. Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 
Bentley Bros., $56 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14thSts. | Bentley Bros.. 856 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14thSts. 
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PREPARED TO APPLY TO 
Silks, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabrics, 


By simply moistening the back of the picture and pressing same with a hot iron. 


PATENTED NOVEMBER 12th, 1878. 


S\MINERAL DECALCOMANTIE. 


For Burning in on Porcelain, Articles for Decorating, etc., etc 


PALM & FECHTELERS opp APP ewars NEW YORK. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
FROST & ADAMS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, etc.  Lacroix's Colors for China Painting, a Specialty, 
33 and 35 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


t#~" Catalogues furnished gratis upon application, 
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ART AMATEURS, 
ART INSTRUCTORS, | 
ART DEALERS, Ff, A. WHITING, Dunellen, N. J. | 


PACKARD’S | 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
LOCATED IN THE METHODIST BUILDING, 
No. 80S BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
“THE LEADING BUSINESS COLLEGE IN AMERICA,” 


rf 


Under the personal supervision of its founder, Mr. S. S. Packard, author of the Bryant & Stratton Book. 
keeping Series, the Williams & Packard Text-Books, Packard's Complete Course of Business Training, etc. 
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All are invited to send for my new tllustrated 


and descriptive circulars, Address 
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Thorough instruction given in 


BOOK-KEEPING, 
ARITHMETIC, 
PENMANSHIP, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR and 
SPELLING. 


COMMERCIAL LAW, 
MODERN LANGUAGES, 
PHONOGRAPHY, 
TYPE-WRITING, 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES. 





THE BODEGA HAMPER, FOR FAMILY USE. 
$ | O ) 1 Bottle Madeira. 


t ‘ Pale Sherry. 
Twelve Bottles of 
Assorted Wines 
and Spirits. J . at rata Whiskies. 
HAMPER “A,” half dozen assorted Wines and Spirits, $5. 


Hampers, variously assorted, can be had by application. Send for Price-List. 


THE BODEGA, Timothy Stevens, 83 Cedar St., | door E. of Broadway, N. Y. 


BRANCH: 35! BROADWAY. 


| 1 ‘“* Brown Sherry. 
‘=. «Old Port. 

ee - Rich Malmsey. 
| 


3 Bottles Assorted Claret. 





“KNABE” PIANOFORTES, | GABLER” PIANOFORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Towch, Work- |The Best Medium-Priced Piano 
manship, and Durability. in the World. 


Over Wituiams & Everrtr's, 





Horse Cars from Scollay, Bowdoin and Hay- 
market Square, Boston, 








TERMS REASONABLE.—Pianos on Instalment, Pianos to Rent, Pianos Tuned by competent tuners. 
F. GELDOWSKY FURNITURE CO,| £fina § ile Decorative Works. 
Amateurs’ Work Fired and Gilded. 
Faience Wares, carefully taught. 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON 
I 


a VW. TYR; Agent, 
506 Washington Street, Boston. 
i THEODORE WALTER, Prop. 
ors Di... 5 j AAA : ion in all branches China Painting. 
ts A Y- a IE K > Instruction in all branches China Painting 
R RN R jroken Sets Matched. 
First Street, East Cambridge Mass. Painting on China, in the Style of Haviland’s Limoges 
THEO. WALTER, 
16 Enarp St, (off Beach), near Washington St., BOSTON. 
No. 55 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Consult the interests of Health, Comfort, and Economy. Avoid the fatigue and annoy 
ance incidental to shopping. WHOLESALE or Retain COUNTRY ORDERS, 
for any description of goods in our numerous departments, sent us by mail or otherwise, 
accompanied by Cash, P.O. Money Order, or Registered Letter, will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 

Ce” Write plainly, and give full address, 

Packages of four pounds or less can be sent through the mail at cost of ONLY ONE 
CENT per ounce, Send for Price Lists, 


Address, HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


We invite special attention to our immense stock of Dry and Fancy Goods, as . 

















Shawls, Cloaks, Ladies’, Misses’ and Boys’ Suits, | 


Corsets, Felt Skirts, Ladies’ and Children’s Ready- 
made Under Linen, Flannels, Hosiery, Gloves, Cot- 
ton Cloths and Calicoes, Turkish Rugs, Woolen and 
Canton Flannels by the yard, Diapers, Napkins, 
Linens, Table Damasks, Check Cambrics, Swiss 
Muslins and White Goods, Handkerchiefs, Black 
Silk for Dresses, Black and Colored Silk Velvets, 
Lining Silks, Crepe, Veilings, Ruchings, Hamburg 
Edgings, Lace Collars and Fichus, Embroideries, 
Laces in Web and Edgings, Neckties, Bows, 
Gentlemen’s Handkerchiefs, Collars, Shirts, Bosoms, 


Socks, Under Flannels, Driving and Party Gloves, | 


Ladies’ Bonnets, Hats, Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, 
Wrappers, Woolen Hoods, Scarfs. Comforters, Leg- 
gings, Umbrellas, Sun Shades, Fringes and Trim- 


mings, Rich Dress. Buttons, Buckles, Belts,-Hair | 


Ornaments. Human Hair in all styles, Bonnet Orna- 


ments and Pins, Fine Grade Shopping Baskets, 
Pictures, Photograph Frames, Games, Brackets, 
Toys, Dolls, Tea Sets, Albums, Autograph Albums, 
Books suitable for young and old, Blank, Toy, and 
Picture Books, Fancy Chairs, Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Boots, Shoes, Slippers, Rubbers, Gents’ Slip- 

srs, Worsted Slipper Patterns, Worsted Mats, 
Sam, Cushions, Pillow Shams, Toilet Powders, 
| Colognes, Extracts, Soaps, Jewelry, Ear and Finger 
| Rings, Pins, Combs, Tooth and Hair Brushes, 
| Scissors, Needles, Sewing Silks, Threads, Spool 
| Cottons, Candies, Kitchen Goods, such as_ Tin 
Ware, Lamps, Vases, Baskets, Spoons, Baking Tins, 
Mugs, Pitchers, Foot Bath Tubs. Brooms, etc. 

Also, China Ware for Dinner and Tea 
Sets, in every desirable style, of our own importa- 
tion. China Vases, Figures, Busts, House Orna- 
ments, etc, 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE WARES. 


We offer for sale nearly every article made by 
these people, such as Kiyoto and China Wares, 
Banco and Blue Wares; in short, every variety of 
Fottery produced by either nation. 

Fans, Paper Napkins, Lacquer Wares, Boxes, 
Games, Paintings, Toys, Dolls, Porcelain Figures, 


Screens, Carvings, Cabinets, Lanterns, Embroidered 
Table Covers, Tea-poys, Baskets, Glove, Hand- 
kerchief and Cigar Boxes, Jewel Cases, Flower 
Pots, Candlesticks of curious design, Rugs and 
| Mats, and a targe variety of the wonderful and 
| artistic productions of China and Japan, 





HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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